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MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse, 
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A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
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72 PAGES. Senr Fark To ANY ADDRESS, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mnil 
and telegraph. Collectiocs made. Money invested and 
formation given, by 


* JOHN HICKLIFG & CO. Bankers and Brokers. 
72 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 


BANKERS. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 
FISKE & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vessments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and  Forcign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


ee 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1866. 











HEAD OFFICE, { tqrenes 66 me pa Ttread- 


34 Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH f 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
OFFICES. 461 & 63 Ludgate Hill; 
* | 219 & 221 Edgware Road; : 
. (7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Supscripep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Parp-vp Capitat__----. £600,000 0 0 
Resenvep Funp-_...-.-. £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Jonn Jonks, Esq., Chairman. 
Heway Viovrs East, Esq. Samune Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawaik, Esq. Joaquin De Mancsa Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, > Witt Simpson, Esq. 
Wa. McArruua, ” James E. Vanner, Esq. 
\Gxorer Youno, Eaq 
Henry Joan ATuinson, Esq 


Manager: 
A.Lraep Georor KenrnepyY. 


Secrdary—C. J. Worts. 





ld., M. P. 
Ws, Macnacontan, Esq. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can aud other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 





ee 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
and Defaulted Railroad Companies; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds, 


Tite Loans NecotiaTED, 








RerEas, BY PERMISSION, To Messrs, M. K. Jesup, Paton 
&Co., New York; Messzs. Soutter & o0., New York; 
Jobn 8, Norris, Esq., President First Nanonal Bank, Bal- 
tumore bert Mickle, Cashier Union National bank 
daltim ere. 


43 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 


ored istent with sound muatualadvantage, 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
aad 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheaues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous ur stmuituneous Remittances. Credit 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 





encashed when issued by Clients amd every de 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Benk are pledged not to 
- diselose the transactions of any of its customers, 


TURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1876. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, | 





BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
‘ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
. FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America, 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mae tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
Valifornia. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
‘ory guarantee of repayment, Circula 
Sredits for Travelers in Dodlar- for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 





TARY ALSO :83UE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEED) 
TiLs COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILL. OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
Cer ND 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
[ransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seczvitres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME. 


- Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Alowed on Deposits 
‘IENRY ©. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLIAMB, 

B. D. SKINNER 





CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
A SPECIALTY: 

THE SUBS °RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
LLON to the purchase aud sale, on commission, of th 
tbove stocks for cash, His frequent visits to and tami- 
iarity with the mines of the ‘ Comstock” lede, and his 


extensive acquaintance in mintug circles in Sau Francis- 


w, afiord him advantages ot a supetior ani valuable 
s#aracter 


MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Reeeremces —President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B, Colgate & Cv. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Ferns, Autuques, 
ULbD UHINA rPORCELAINS 











And Curwastites of Nature and Art, 








' polis, 





















OFFICES 
Sovth William Stre 


114 & 16 





_NEW YORK BANKERS, 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& (0,, 


BANKERS, 
3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 








Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission, 
GQ" BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES 


RCo 


Stock Brokers and Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD. BOND 


7, Sand 30 per cent., Choice City and County Bonds 
id cther Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
yeacs paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa‘d, 
orem below par. 








WALTER T, HATCA, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 

Also, Gold over tte counter, in lots to suit customere, at 

the market price for the moment. 

Liberal Ariangements made with Bank and 
Dauners. 

Special Atte (iox paid to Orders for Investment. 


Wall Street Speculation 





The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handse me eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
lange number of ed:torials on fioa ciul and business 
topics, 1t covtains very full and accurate reports of the 
aoe and s‘avding of every bon ?, stock snd security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Fiothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exrerience and tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of legitamate 
speculation. Their advice is very valuable, und by fol- 
lowing it, many haye made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS OF STATE, CITY AND RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall street, N. Y., Dates t in Investment Securitics, by whom this table has been compiled “snyocedl for 


Tue Watt Street JournaL 








Railroad Bonds. 
Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 83 g, guar, ’99 do 
Albany and Susque. Ist mort. 78...1888 do 
, ~ d do 78.1885, A&O 
3rd do 7s.1851,M&N 
dined ete Me AD 
Allegheny Valley gener’! do 1» IO», 
14 to East. Ex. do Ts. 1010, A&O 
Amer’n Central, Ist m. 8s.....1878, J & J 
Arkavsas Central lst mort. 8s g..- -1891, J&I 
Ash. Y’town and Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, ARO’ 
Pe 1895, "M&N 
M&S 
Ateb., Jop’a and §’ta Fe | m. 7s, iy 99,0 &d 
do Land grant 78, g, 1902,A&0 
Atbol and Enfield 1-t m 7s, '63-'89-"91,d ‘y 
Atl’tu and Richm’d Air L, 1 m. 82, 1900, 4o 
Atlanta and West l’oint........e+ce+s+-+6 
Atlantic and G’t West’n1 e 78, fy , 1000. Jd 
do do 2nd 


6g, 1902, M & 

Allantic and Gulf cons oy see mr 
Ati’c, Miss. &O, Con. lm." , , ‘4. “ 
Atlanticand N.C.1m {s, .. 
Atlantic and Pacitic L & ts, g 1888, J ‘ ‘ 
ail and St. Law. st’@iém 66, 

Bald Eagle Valicy, Ist mort. 6s, 1851, & 9 
Baltimore avd Obio 





de S’k’g “Fund és, ié75, “7&3 
de Orcccese coos .d& J 
do G8.eccseeeees 1t83, A & O 
do nein 6s, ..1: 95, M & 8 


do W dy Bones 
Boltimese and vor'e ist m. 63, g, 
Ist ms. i 8 wee DM! ALO 

May Cuy, E, Sagi Sopene | m. 10s, 188:, J & J 


st 
h’d 1 m. 6s, g. eet 


Belletountaine RR. Ti, secccce AKO JS & 
Belleville aud 8, Ill. 1 m,8.F., 8s, 1895, A&O 
Beloit and Madison }st mt. 7s, 1888,J & J 
Bel. Del. and Fi't’n 1 m gd 6,..1877,3 & D 

do 2d mort. g’d d Gs, 1885, M & » 

do eee F&A 
Bostos an! Albany = fire, lava, F&A 
Bos.. — and Fitch 


m 68, 1884, J& 

Bos., Cotcord & Moots: 
Bos., Hartiord & _—! m. Fag 
do g’d 78, 1900, we 
Boston and Covel New 73)..e18 


Boston and Maine lst mort Ta, t 

Boston and Provi 

name * and ane 1 m. Bind.6s. g . 1908, A&0} 

Buff, Had. and Pitt’ 

pe Corry and Pitte’g 1 m. x 1886, 
utial 


» aad Erie oiortgage 7+, .. 1882, Jes 
uo do 2yy «ef Md 


rs 


do ..1898, A 
Buff, x. Y and Erie ™, .- 1877, 3 : bb 
Buft., N. Y. and Phil. 1 m. 6s, g, 1896,J &) 


Butinlo and State Line 78....csceseseee!/& J] 1 


Bur.,C. RK. and Min. | m. 78, g, 1919, M & N 
d 8, & 902, F& A 

Bur. and a ee > L'd. m. 74, 1893, A&O 
do 


aJ ad 

Bur., and Missc’i (Neb) 1 m. 8s, 
aur., and Soutnwest Ist m. ss, 1806,MAN 
Cairo, Ark. and ‘Texas | m. 7s, ¢, 1897,JaJ 
Cairo and Fulton Ist mort. 7s, g. i 
Cairo and 8t. Louix Ist mt. 7s, 1901, A & O 
Cairo and Vincen’s Ist mt. 7s, g, 1909, A&O 
Val. and Oregon Lm Gis Gonocstoenstecnccone 
Cal.forn. Pacific Is* mort. 78, g. 1889, J& J. 
Camden ve Atlai t. 1 m. 73.8 ioe, 3 «J 

2d mtg. 7s, i880, A& O 
Cam. eas’ Bur. Co Ist mort. 6s, 1897, F & | 
Cunada Southern Ist mrt. 7s, g, 1906, J & J) 
Carolina Central | w 6s, Brews sree 1038, Je 
Carthage and Burlington | m 8s, 1897,M 
Catawissa Ist mort. ~% eee 


do New mort. . 1900, 
uga Lake Ist moh g 73, & “iol, J&D. 
Foe beg Folisand —— m 7s, 1907, J&J, 
oO. * ae Misso. River 1 m 7s... 1891-94, F&A 
do m 78, .....1916, MAN 


lm 
Central Railroad of lowa, Ist mort. 78, gold. 
Central of New Jer-ey 1 m 7s 800, F&A 












con 7 M& 
Central (Cal,) 1st 6s, J 
te aid 7s, Jk 


&-. 
Char. and Savannah g’d 1 m 877, 
Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, | m vi J&D 








Chesapeake and Ohio Ist m 6s, 1899, 899, MAN 
jo do 2uddo 7s, x, 1902, J&d 
Cheshire, R. R, 6s .. 187 J&I 
Chester Valley | m is77, x &N 
Chicago and Alton 1 -1893, J a J 
do 8. F., 7 .1877, M&N 
1883 A & 
Chi., B aan Quincy | m 8. 8s. 1833, J&J 
do +1896, J, 
Chi., ont Canada Sout’n 1 a 1W2ZAKO 


Chi., Cin. and Louisville 1 m Ta. + 1887, J&d 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque | m 3s, 1896.J&D 
U., Dan’e and Vic’s Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.Ak0 
do Ind. Div. 1 m. 7s. g, 1912, A&O 
Chi., Decatur and St. Louis. 1 m.........+.. 
Chi, Dobos and Minn, | m 8s, 1I896J&D 
Chicago and Gt, Kast’n lm 7s, 1893-95 A&O 
and lowa l m -- 1901, J&J 
yr and Nebraska | 1 5, 1888, "T&d. 
Lake Huron 1 m Tare. 1899, M&N 
c vent Mich. L. Shore | m Ss vanousd&s 
Ublcage and Milwaukee 1 m 7s,...1898J 4&0 








4 7 





Uhi. aad Northw’rn 8. F. 1m 7s, 1835, FRA 
do do nt. m 7s, 1883 M&N 
do do iO. M 18..... 1915 Q 
do do Ex. m 78, g,191LA&O! 
do do pee | 
do do c.g m 7sg, pos J&D) 
Chi., Pckin aud Southw’ ‘ 1 m 8s, 1901 F&A, 
Chi., #.1. and Pacific 1 m T8200 18 J&d 
c Bienes end Seste’ n } wm 7s, 6! 1889, M&N 
Chilneothe an | Brunswick 1 ™ &s, 1894,J&D | 


Cin. —s — Day'n | m 7s, 1490, M&N 
2 m 7s, 1885, J&d| 
2 fe 3m ~. 1877 JED 
ineati Balti 1 m 7s, } &J.| 
Gudenets and Indiana 1 m Ta. * 1892 J&D 
do 2m 73, 1877-82-87, J&J 
“sand Chi., | m 7s, g, 1901, Mas 
uskingum Val’ y 1m 7s, 1901 »J&d| 
Civ., Richn’ad and Chi. 1m is, woe 2 1895,, J&I 
Cin., * Kicb’d and F, W. 1 m 7s, g, 1922, Jeb} 
Cin. ” Bund" and Clev’d 1m is, 1890, J&D 
Col., 3, mugfield and Cin. 1 m 7s, 1901, M&S 
Cincinnsti a 8; ihe field! m 7s, 1901, A&O} 
_ » Wabus! gan lm 1 78, rash Je 
Cc., C,. aoe Todians 
vi veland and Mab’ 





Cin., Lata 


4 m 6s, eo eed. J&d 
2 do C. 8. F.73 1}00, M&N 
Clevel’d M. V. and Del. 1 m 7s, ¢, 1900, J&J 
mee" Pains’e and Ach'la = is, 1880, 3&3 
do 3 m 7s, 1992, A&O. 
Cleveland and Toledo &. F. + m “fms 1835,J&J 
a Te Ronpocess 1886 A&O 
pag Oni. and Jad. Gn. ¢.l m 78, A&O0. 
fi tosen and Lnd. Cen. 2 m 7a, 1820F RA 
Col. vand Indiana Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&J, 
Columb's and Hock’g V’y I''m 7s, 1897,A&0 
Columbus and Xenia im *% eee 21890,M &s 
Con. and Passumpsic 8, F 1 m és, ye. Maw 
Connecticut River 8. F. 1 m 6s, ..1878, M 
Connecticut Valley 1 m 7s,.+..+00 1001 dag 





a 
eis sReeessce: @: Fe:: “Fall 


105% 














Railroad Bonds. 
Connecticut West 2rn 1 m 7s, .....-1961,d&J} 
Council Biuffs and St Joseph m 7s, 1880I&J 
Cumbe meena and Penn 1 m 6s ...1891, M&8 

do 8. F. 2 més, 138 3.M&N 
© named Valley 1 m 8s, .....1904, AKO 
b — and Norwalk mort. 7s, 1880-92 J&J 
Danv., Haz. and W’barre 1 m 7s, 1887,A&0) 
Dan. tr ‘e, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m73,¢ 1909A&O0 
Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s ,g, 1911,A&0 
Dayton and Michigan Ist mort. 7s, 1881,J&) 

do do 2nd do 7s, —— 
Dayton and vosam 1 m 6s,....... 1893 J&d 

dO 78, weeeseoecerseee 1895, IKI 
Decatur av! E. st Louis 1 m 7s, 1889, F&A 





Delaware K RI m 68,.....e0se00. 1875 3&0) 
Delaware and Hudson | m «eee 2189 J&d 
= do Im 7 884 J&J 

do Lm 78.0.+00021877MEN 

Pel., | and Western 2m 7¢ 1881, M&S 


Del., Lac. oi Ween e. 78, 1892, J&P 
Denver Pacific | m 7s, g, conccene aa MA&N 
Den ap4 R, Grande Ist m. 78, g, 1900,M&N 
Des Moines avd Ft. Dodge 1 m 6s, 1001, J&J 
Des — Yew Ist mort 88 oouiae ian 
do Land Grant 8s 1998 A& 

Detroit and Bay City 1 ms 1902, MKN.... 
Detroit, Ee River and Iii m &s, «01891, 08) 
Detroit Lan, and L Mich. | m 8s, 1808, A&U 
Detroit and Milwaukee Ist m 7s 1875, MAN 

do do 2m 8s ,....1875, MAN 
Det, Monroe and Toledo | m7s, 1876, F&A 
Detroit and Poutiac | m 7s Sy soee-ee 1878,JKI 
Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal | m 8s, 1878, J&J) 
Dubuque and Sioux City |} m. 7s . 1883, J&d 
Dubuque and Southwe’rn | m 7s, 1883, A&O 
Duak, Warren and Pitts. | m 7s,g, 1900,J&D) 
Dutchess aud Columbia Ist mort. 78 1908 J&J 

Pennsylvania | m 73...+...-1888, M&S) 
East Tenn. and Georgia 1 m 6s, various J&d 
East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, | m 7s, 1900,J&J 
Kactern R. R., Mass., 63, ..1874-93, various 


‘do 
Eastern Shore, Md., 1 m ° I&I 
Elizabetht’n and Pudueab Im 8s, 1890, Mae 
Elmira and Williamsport } m 7s... 1880. J&Jd 
pig and —z- Line 1 m 6s,......1878, J&d 
Erie Railway im Te-ccecccesceen dt a WRN 
879, 





Eau ipan’t iene. “ama, 
aoe. A Crawt’dsville 1 m 7s, 1837, M83 
Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash 1 m 1s, 1397, J&d 
Evans’lle,Ser.H.&Chi., 1m 7s, g, Lae | 


Flint and Holly | m 108.......+.1 & 
Fhot and Pere Marqu. 1m LG 8s, 1888,M&N)| 
do con Sivki’g F. 8s, Sry 
Flushing and North Side | m 7s, 1889, Mas! 
Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m ‘Is, '89,J&d 

sa w., luucie & Cin. 1 w 7s, . ooo 849, AKO! 
and Lowell 1 m 78..00+.. 1891 
Somnselly kb. & Miss. Val. | m 7s, 1901, AKO! 
Frederick & meg | Va 1 m 6s, g, 1901, ARKO 
Galena & Chicago | m 7a, 1882. F&A 
Galv,, Har’o’gh & 8. Ant. bin 6s, DE RA 





Railroad Bonds, 
nm and St Louis 1 m 6s, Rr: Long h- 


Bip. | Asx’ 
44 50 | Lexingto: 
55 +» | Little Miami 1 m 6s.. 


















Galv’on, Hloust. & Hend. | m 7s, 








Geneva X Ithaca 1 m 1s, g... 
Gilman, C!.ut.&Springti'd 1m 73,g, 
Gr'd —_ & Ind’a LG Pred Im 72,g, '99,J&d 
do m ung’d 7s, 90 A&O) 
Grand River Valley = = 
do 


Great Western, II1., 
do 





2 


m7 
Green Bay & Minn. | m is, . 1900, 
Greenville and oe .- 7 . gid 1 m, 7s. 






































llackensack & N.Y. Ex'n, ] m 7s, 90, M&N 
Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1 m 7s, 1890, M&N 
Hannibal and Napies 1 m 7s, 1888, M&N... 
Hannibal & St. Jo. Conv. 1 m 8s, 1835. 6 
do 'd G 1 m 7s, 188~, A&O 
Harlem i on Portchester 1 m 73,1903 A&O 
Harrisb’gh, P.,Mt.Joy&Lan’r Im 6s,’82,J&) 
Hartfo: Shoes, & Fishkill 1 m 7s, 1876, do 
Holly, Ww ayne & Monroe | m 8s...1901, J&J 
Housatonic Railroad 1 m 78,1 1877-89.... do 
Houston & Gt. North’n | m 7s, g, 1900, do’ 
do do cons, m 8s, 1802, F&A’ 
Houst. & Tex. Cent. 1 m 7s, g, 1801-1903 I&I 


do 
Huat’gton ~ pr'd Top 
‘ons. 3m 
IUnois Central CON, TS.s0+-000 
Illinois and So. Lowa 1 m 7s, --..1882, 
Ilhnois Grand Trunk 1 m 8S-a + +1890, no 
lndian., se a &West’n 1 m 7s, fi! » LMWOALKO 
m 8s, 890, JAJ. 
. Extens’a i m 78, g, 1912 do 
Indianapolis and Cincin’ti | m 7s, ’$8, AKO 
Indianap., Cin. & Lafayetie 1m Ts 97, F&A 
Indianapelis and Madison | m 7s, '81, M&N 
Indiaua’s & St. Louis 1 m 7s, 1919, Various, 
do no 210 7s... ngoounee A&O 
Indi lis & Vi 1m 7s, 1908. F&A 
int rnational Railroad 1 m 7s....1911. —_ 
fonia and Lansing | m 83.60...+.. 188%, J& 
lowa Falls & a— City 1m 7s, 1917, “A&O 
lowa Midland 1 m 86.........++0.1900, A&O 
Ithaca and oi 1 m 78, G-+00.-018W, J&d 
—s Lunsi’g & ae im - "$5, J&J 
do North Ex, 8s, 1890, 
pon, } W & 8.E. 1 m 7sg, 1902, J&d 
Jamestown and Franklin 1 m 7s....1897 do 
Jefferson Railroad, 1 m 7s, 11.8, 1887, J&J... 
do imc.8. 78.0 0.00401889, J&I 
Jefferson, Mad. & Ind’ap. 1 m 7s, 1906, A&O 
4 2M 73.000. ~onl9thy 3 d&d 
wel 








June’n City & Ft. Kea’y } m isg. 1903, A&O 
Kal, Allegha & Grd Rapids 1 m 8, 1388, J&J 
Kal. and Schoolcraft 1 m &.. ....1887, J&J) 
Kala. and White Pigeon 1 m 7s....1890, J&J| 
Kan City, 8t. J. & C. B, con m 8s, 180 F&A) 
Kansas City and 8, Fe 1 m 10s, .1900, MEN. 
Kansas Pacitic 1 m 6s, g8....+.2.1895, FRA 





do 1M 63, eee ceeee 00-1896, IED) 
do 1M 78 Besesceeseeee LBD "M&N| 
do Land Grant 7s, g......1880, J&J) 


lo Leavenworth. Br. 7s, 1896 M&N 
Keokuk & Des Moines 1 m 7.2... 104, eax 
te eokuk and St. Paul 1 n. 8s......1879, A&’ | 
Laokaw. & Bloomsbury ' m 7s.....1875, Jal, 
La Crosse, Trem. & l’rescott 1 m 10s, 1878! 
Lai’tte, Bloom. and Miss. 1 m 7s, g,1891, F&al 
Laf. Muncie and Bloom. 1m 7s, g, 1901, K&L 
Lake Erie aud hoeeee 1 m 7s, .1802, A&O 





L, Shore and M, 8'n 8.F. 1 mc 7s,1879,M&N 
do do reg. 2 con. 7s, 1900, JAJO 
do do coup 2 con.7s, 1900, J&1)| 


do and coup 7s, Mores 
Lake Shore dividend toads Toe. 1899 A o| 
L. Shore and ‘Tus. Valley 1 m 7s iv0l, MeO 
Lake Superior and Miss. 1 m 7s g. 1900 J& 
Lawrence R. R 1m 75 seecesee+e+ 1805 F& 
Le’w’th, Law’ce and — 1 m 10s 1899, J&J 
Leeds and Farmt nm | m 68.....1001, J&J 
jean and Lack. 1m Teeccccccecl®@l, | pA 

Lehigh Valley! m 68....+00+ «0++1898, J&D 
do 2D T8seeeereeeeeeel 910, M 






















































vi 80 | Little } +4 and Ft. Smith ‘Tm 16, k 1900, J&J.| 
oe .- do L’d G’t 7s, 1900, AKO! .. 
110 | 12 Little Ruck & Pine bluff lm Hy g 2 1900 A&O.) .. 
100 ee Little wry Th 78. +00eeee001877, AKO) oe 
oe 30 *port, C.& So.W’n 1 m 8s, 100 
a 45 | Long Inland 1m 68....+00+« 
oo 80 | Louisi’na and Miss, River 1m 7s, 1900, F&A) .. 
90 $1 | Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 75,1898 AKO] os 
By 91 | Lou., Paducah & hg nya m 8, 1890 M&S) .. 
75 80 | Macou and A ta Ist mort...73 1887, 4 77 
95 : Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1888, J 89 
ee : Mahoning; Coal RR. 1 walewewasen’ 4 343 eo 
100 +e ine Central m 7s..... 898, J&J| 
100 | 105 ” Ee - 
.. | 10. | Mansfield and Fram’ham 1 « 
oo | 104 Mans. Coldw'r & L. M. Im 7s....1911, A&O| .. 
108 H Marietia and Cincinnati 1 m 7s, 1891, F&A} WO) 
107 H do do 2m's env M&N| 9) 
7 18 do do 3mé&s.. ay oy 65% 
60 | Mar. and Pitts’g & C’d 1m 1s, ES. ‘1805,F&A) .. 
ee «+ | Marquette &On eungen we Sio-5- «1888, ‘J&U 80 
45 50 | Marquerte Ho’tn and _ lm 8s, 1892. FXA\ .. 
4 18 | Maryland and Del. 1 1885,M&N, .. 
85 ‘0 Mesaphis aud Chaston 1 mf : .M&N; 82 
25 30 | Memphia and L. Rock 1 m 8s,, ,.1890, MEN; «. 
0 +» |Memphisand Ohio! m ....-++6+-101,J&D) «. 
° 20 | Michigan Air Line L m K. D, as...18W, J&S 
a | to dc do m W. D. 8s....’82, J&J| «. 
103m) Michigan Central m8... oe. 1882, AKO} 1.5 
70 oo cons ,MEN| 9% 
95 oe Micbigen Lake yg 1 mn Bs.0e 00001889 J& oe 
-- | 103 | Mich. So’rn ang B. Ind. 1 m 7s, 1885, MEN} 109%, 
40 +. do 2 m 7s, 1877, MAN| 103 
98 | 103 | Midland Pace’! TM 73, Zevesee se 18, FRA) 40 
10 15 | Milwaukee and Northern 1 m ~, 1890, J&D| 50 
ee | 215 | Mil. and St Paul P. du C. 1m 8s.... A\ 116 
vo | ot do Prairie duC.. 2d.73-10,FRA)  «. 
thy] 87 do KD. div.t TM 78, feoe0e dd lol 
6try| Cid do . Crosse Div. 1m 78, ..J&I| 102% 
6h) oe do 1 & M div. 1 m 78..... «.S&d) 94! 
. +. do I. &Ddiv.i m 7s .. ..Jdkd] $3 
45 | 50 ao H & Ddiv. | m7s.......d&d| 9% 
10: - do Chi. & Mil. div. 1 m. 7s, J&I| «+ 
80 | ss “ Consolit’d, 1m 7S.se.++e Shs) 83 
ee | La C. div. 2 m 7%9....,..AKU]  «« 
lol | Mil. i 3. and Western 1 m 7s, g, 1902, J&1] «+ 
93 | 101 | Minneapolis & St. L. 1 m 7s, g-.+..1911, J&I| oe 
+» | 22° | Minn. and Northwest 1 m 7s 5... 1895, IKI] oe 
oe | 100 |} pi Centrai 1 m To n0e)B14-84, M&N| 80% 
s. - do do 2m&s.... a 4 og 50 
85 o* do do consm ee m2 "MEN! 2 
87 | 85 Mates. ond Remmasase Ae Woe, re aeane os. 
75 | 97 do do cocccses| O8% 
90 | 40 | Mias, Ouach. and Red | K "te m 13, & , 1900,5&)| +s 
32 | 80 | Missouri Vailey 1 m 78....++-00021893, F&A} 50 
75 | 215 | Miss. Iowa & Neb. 1 m 7s, g......1910,J&D} «+ 
112 |mu90 mrt Kau a Tez. be Tanta F&A| $7 
oo 7A m 6a, gs, 1899 Jae) «- 
4) | Mis, kK, PP. Scott and Guirim 10s,1899, J&J| 45 
ee 75 | Mobile and pang fy —_ g, 1900MAN| 45 
7 - Mobile and O Pad nee so 
ee . do do ng 8s, 188; 1s 
os *. > 1 = te ster. 6s, "83, aM 35 
75 80 2m 8s....various,March| 10 
+. - Moute'y and ‘Buta ay end 7s, g, 1886,M&8} 30 
108 + | Mon ery& W. P. i m 8s....’,4-81, J&J| 
82 +» |Mcnti.and P. Jervis im 1s, g a. JA, J&O} oe 
80 | 83 | Morris and Essex 1 m. 7s. 1914, M&N| 115 
15 ee do 1, F&A} 107 
o Fi do 1889, F&A) «- 
100 ry do 1901, A&O,| 104 
92 ee Nash., Chat. and St. Louis 1 m €s, '74-83&3| 49 
91 96 | Nashville and Decatur 1 m 7,.... 1900, J&J 
a «+ | Naugatuck 1 m 78,....-00+. 
* 94 | Newark and New York | m 7s, 
63 se | New’k, So’set & St'tso 1 m 7e, 
+» | 45 | New Haven and Derby | m 7s, ....1398, var. 79 
45 55 | New H., M’town & Wil’tic! m 78, wanes 42 
40 50 | New Haven and N’th’ten I m 7s, 1599, J&J.j 97 
82%! ee | New Jersey Midland 1 m. 7s,g, 1895,F&A 30 
ay oe 2m 7s, "1981, F&A, 4 
76 vi “1389 M&N 
1 oe ee at oor o 
100 «+ |Newbnren and New York 1 &J} 55 
wi + |New London & Northera | m 6s, "ina. ae oo 
103%] 108 3g | N.u., dat. and Gt. N. . = Sen wooo lO, Sad ‘3 
Go|. on- ol &o} 60 
oe -. |New m.. Saopine’ ont Tex, I m 8s, 1915, rs 3 
4 7s N.O., Mobile and Chat. 1 m &s,... 1915, J&J} 30. 
35 38 N. Y., Bos. and Mont’! | m. 7s, g, 1903, F&A] «+ 
90 91 N.Y. “and Haxlem cons m 7s 
80 |) Y., and Oswego Mid. 1 m 
ee do 
tt N. Y. Central debt ct. 6s 
0 OB... see 
40 oe do Seoccece --1876, FRA] e- 
163 eo |N. Y. Cen. - liudson R. i m 7s, 1903, I&I} 121s 
68 ee | N.Y. Hoat’icand N’rn | m 7s, g, 1902, A&O} «- 
90 «- |N. Y., Kings’n and Syr. Im 7s, g, 1890, J&J 
25 28 =| N. Y., Providence and b’n gen 7s, 1899, J&J}|_ «+ 
4 10 | Norfolk and Petersburgh 1 m 8s, 1877, J&J} 85 
13 15 | North Carolina m 83.....++e00001878, MAN) «- 
83 85 | Northeastern S.C. con. 1m 8, 1899, M&B] .. 
o 65 | North Missouri 1 m or samseeer ~~ Jxd} 98 
ss 85 | North Pennsylvania I m 6s.....+.1885, J&J} W4 
80 ee = Bn Tosecsocslt BAN 109 
rb) oe Nevthern Central 
72 1 do 
58 we do con m 68, ge. 
83 e» | Northern Cent'l Michigan | 7s 10) 
95 ory Northern, N. J.. 1m 78.00-cee 29 
e ee | Northern Pacific 1 m7 3-10s, g.... lM 
80 ee =| Norw’b reeds . 6. ee eo 
on a a e equp. 8 o. 
ee ee _ vile we: Bs,0.. 018%, M&S] 95 
oe yo Ohio and Miss. cons. S, F. Tes-+« 001808, J&J| 3 
80 eS do cons m 78.. 3&3) 
65 91 do 2m Piroveses: eA D1, AKO] oe 
87 90 | Oil Creek = Alleg’y con] m 7s, 1888, M&N/ «- 
72 ee | Oil Creek 1m SS ae A&U 
110 "4. | Old Colony 1 Tsse0.ceeeeeeee «1875-84, MRS} 107% 
103 e. | Omuha and Southwestern 1 m 8s,.1896,J&D} 90 
ee | ++ | Orange and Alexandria 1 m 63)». 1873, MAN 80 
92 | oe do do 2d m 6s ..00.1875,IJ&I| Ty 
80 ) .. do do 3d m 88....01873, M&N} 67 
o- 96 do do d4th m 86... Mas; .. 
ory «. |ur, Alex. & Mannsses 1 m 7s... ...1882, 3&3) 78% 
ee 73 | Oswego and Rome] m 78....+. 18 M&EN| 96+ 
6! 7 "wego and Tm Tine 1 OOP 
60 63 Ponte, of Missourn} > 6s,g.0000.1888, FRA! 9+ 
+. 70 do 2m seesoees ISD), JR} SER 
i5 on do Carcodelet Bim 6sg "93, AKO] «. 
50 +» | Paducah and Mempbis | m 7s, g, 1902) F&A] oe 
85 87 | Painsville and Young’n 1 m 7s,g, 1902, MAN}... 
+: oe ras RR. 4s 78 Bye. croooer A&G] 100 
9S ee Bevccceee —_ 100 
es | 10 Parts ad Denville 1 M 78..cecceeeceeee od 
65 +. | Paris avd Decatur 1 m js, B, er | 1808, Ja) e 
ory Sf | Paterson Newark and N ¥ 1 Sieocceesee+| oe 
. Pekin, Lincoln and Dect’r 1 m n 7s, 1900, FRA) {5 
lu6 +. | Penmsula, Mich. C& N W, 1 7s, 1998, : Mas 103 6 
-. | 100 anal lvania 1 m 6s 1045 
98 oo SmsnngesrsvoeseeeclODR Ab 1 5% 
16] do Goo. eee oe O38 109 
104 do Mm Reg.jeoeeaceeeeee]910, 107 
s* oe ar er ana Delaware im is, 1908 Jad. 93 
18 21 d New York 1 m 7s, = J&D| 105 
se oe Penotacot = “waar 1 m 6s, 1885, A& > 
20 22 cons m... 1895, ee 
- «» | Peoria aah ieee Val’y 1m 8s, 1893, J&J.) .. 
o ee | teoria Vekin fog | = Im 7s. "94.3&3| 70 
ee | Feorva and Kock I. 1 m Gs, g++. 1900, Fas) é 
eo | 110 | Perkiomen] m 6a, eoccveoceecess1807, AX | .. 
4 Cetersburg 1 wD 88r008 oe 
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Railroad Bonds, 


Pbil. and Baltimore Cen. 1 m 7s, 1879, J&J 
see > a and Erie 1 m Coney -— 






Jo do 
do do 
do do 
= do 
do 


New 
ebil., Wvilm? n and Baltim’e 6s. 
Pitts. Cin. and 8t. Louis 1m 7 ...1980, F. 
Pittsburg and a bf mn ia tea 


do 
Pitts., Virg. and a Char'ton, 1 1902, 
Port Huron and L. Mich 1 m 7s, 5 99, ‘MAN 
Portland and aoa m fis, 95 ,A&C 
Portland and py ot vig 65, Bove 1900,J&9 
do v. 1m 6’sg, 1891, ae 
Port Koyal 1 m 78, g3.-- «+++ 1889, MAN 
Potsdam and Watertown 1 m 
Quincy aud Toledo lm 7s .. 
Quincy and Warsaw 1 m 8, 
Quincy and Palmyra | m 8s. 
Keading and Columbia 1 m 
Rensse' and Saratoga 1 m 7s, 
Richm’d and id Danv'le cop. m 6s, 75-90. 
Rich. , ao and a? 1 m 68... 
Brcccccoccce .~ 
Rich ‘gy River and Chesapeake ..2 m 8s 
R. J. and St. L’s 1 a. 1918 F&A 
tema. Wate and ov 8S. #. 78,...189) A&G 
Rondout and Oswego 1 m 7s.. 
Rutland 1 m 88... secccssses 
= equipment 83.... 
qe Zevege 
Gules al’y and St. m 8s, 
Sand'’y, Mansti’d and iow 1 m 7s, 1909,J&J 
panic and Whitehall 1 m 7s...1586, M&S} 
nab and See . m 73, 1889, J&J 
and Susq By Broce covcecs 
ocky’ vais . pos 7s, 1896, M&N 
Bele and Guifend 1m = 1890, AX,,.... 
Selma, Marion and Mem. | m 8s..1889, M&S) 
Selma, Rome and Daltov | m 7s....°57, AKO. 
Shamo. V’ley aud lotts’le | m is, 1901, J&J 
Sotorm and Fou-du-lac 1 m 7s, 1884, I&D 
Shore Line, Conn., 1 m 7s, 1880, eccce 
Sioux City and St. Pau! 1 m 8s....-...M&N 
Smithtown and Port Jetlerson | m........-- 
Sodus Poiut and Southern........ 
Soutb and North Alabama e 1 m &s, 90, Tai 
South Georgia and Florida 1 m 7s ’88, J&d 
South Puacitic L, G,1 m 6s: 6, g...1885, J&J 
ear “wat > m 7s. «1887, M&S 
~ eee TD 78.006 eoseccces 
lm ovnnaien Ts, 1892, M re . 


















South’ pee Va., 1 pfd 83..... 1884-90, Jad 
2m oe cocseses 1884- &J 

eathen Central (N.Y ) 1 m 7s, 1899, F&A. 
Southern Minnesota : . 83... 1878-88, J&J 


Bouthern Pacific, Ca’ TD O88,e00..eeessees 
Springfield ana Ji. wa r m 7s, g, 1899, F&A 
Steubenv’e and Ind. | m 6s....1884, various 
St. Jo. and Council Bpt. 1 m 10s, 1892, M&S 
St. Jos. and Den. City E.B.1 po Sag, ’99, F&A! 

do W.D 1 m 8s, 1900, F&A) 





do 
St. Louis, Alton and T. H. .s m 3 1894, ser 
= = as 


Syoeeeeed 


St. Loi and i Mtnin 1 m 7%s,...’02, F. 
do 2 m 7s* g, 97, MAN 
St. L., ona 8. Eastern con. m 7s, .i894,F& 
"do do 1 m ¢ons. is, g, 1992, MEN 
St. Louis, Jackson & Chil m 18H, A&O 
St. L., Kan. City and N’rn 1 m 7s, 1895, d&J 
St. L., Vandalia and T. H. 1 m 7s, 1897, J& 
St. l'aul and Pacific 1 m 7s, g,....-1892, J&d 
Sunbury and Erie 1 m 78,...¢+.+.1877, “aac 
Sunbury and Lewiston 1 m 7s, g, 1390, A&G 
an Bride and Krie Junc. 1 m 73.00. + 
nay , Bing’ton and N. Y. 1 m 7s, 1877, AKC 
erre [aute and Ind. 1 m 7s, 1879-04, AA’ 
Texas and Ag a LG. 1m 7%s.,..1912, J& 
Toledo and St. L. Air Line | m 7s g, 03FX& 
Set, Canada 8. & Detroit 1 m Is, % 1206 J&, ny 
Tol, Logans. and Bur. 1 m 7s, 
Tol., Feor. and War 1 m F.D- 73, 1804, yar 
do dao 


cous. m TS,o0003910. MAN 


do 
Tol. Wab'a aud W'rn 1 m1 7s, 1890, Fea 


do do =s- 2 M 78s 400000.1878, MEN 
do do = egaip. 73,-««.~1883, M& 
de do cons, m 7s, I FMA&N 
du do 


1 — div 73,1900 F&A 
















do m 7 
wee — and R Rutla es » 7 vee 
mon an open xt 1 m 73,+.6 « 
fic 1 m Oe } 


Unwn Paci 6s, £5 +++ 1896-99, J&d 
do Land Grant? 1880, A&C 
do Sink. F. 8s, g, A 


Union Pacific S’n B.1 m 
Utica and Black River | m 7s, 
Utica, Ithaca and El. } m. 78, 
Vermont and Canada new m 48s. 
Vermont and Mass RR. | m 6s 
—— Central 1 m 7s 
Virgi , < m 7s.. 
K an enn. m . 
do 4thm 


2M TSsccceeees 
Warren and Franklin | m 7s 


do co. m 
West’n Maryland end | m 6s. 
oO unend | m 6s, 
de end 2 m 6s... 


West’n N Carolina ED1m 
West’n Pacific, Cal., 1 m 6s, g. 


meome 7s, 94, wan, ! 





Western Pennsylvania RR, 6s,... 
do do P.b.1m 6s, e983 
West Jersey RR. debenture 6s... 1883, 





M&S 

do 1m O8.ecceeeee 1896, J&J. 

do consM S.... --’97, AKO, 
West Wisconsin 1 m 7s, g.0+-+-.84-87, J&I 


oe and a oats m ‘is, 1900, AAO 
Ma 73-+441902, I&I 

Wilmite gton and Weldon $1 Jag, 1806, J&S 
w. > a and Rutb’ford —_ 1 m &8, °37,J&J 
do  upend I m 8s, 87, J&J 

Ww. Col and Augusta! m Js-00+1900) J&D 
va ard St, Peters 1 m 78,.... «ee. J&T 
2 MO 78.005 eeoees- MAN 
Wiscons. n Centra) 1 m 78...0+004.1901, J&J 
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hip, for any port of America. 


Sculptor ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments 


n RED and BLUE, from 45 tree on boar) 


INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEANTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. UKUGE 
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THE ATBION. 














NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBEK 23, 1876 





A Farewell. 





BY MARY AINGE DB VER®, 





1 pit thy band aside and turn away. 

Why should I blame the slight and fickle heart 
That cannot boldly go, nor bravely stay —- 

Too weak to cling, and yet too fond to part ! 
Dead Passion chains thee where her ashes hie: 

Cold it the shrine—ab ! cold for evermore; 
Why linger, then, while golden moments fly. 

And sunshine waits beyond the open door ? 
Nav - fare thee well; for memory and I 

Mast tarry here and wait * * * We have no choice, 
Nor other better joy until we die— 

O ily to wait—and hear nor step nor voice, 
Nor any happy advent come to break 

Tue watch w keep alone - fc r love's dear sake. 


rom Blackwood’s Magazne.\ 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXXIL—( Continued.) 


The distance is about a hundred yards, but to the 
lookers-on it seems dozen times that length, as breath- 
lessly they watch him nearing the wall. Then there is 
an instant of suspense as the mare rises et the obstacle 
and clears it gallantly. The leap accomplished, Falk- 
land makes strait forward between the village and the 
court house; the former seems alive with men, all firing 
at him as he shoots by, while a whole platoon is dis- 
charged from the men drawn up by the court-house; 
but the figure of the rider can be made out crect and 
harmless, galloping over the plain, the danger past, un- 
til lost to view in the distance by the intervening trees 
“Hurrah! He will be up with the cavalry in no time 
at that rate and ‘we shall have them back ‘again in 
a minute or two.’’ Such are the eries echoed by the 
spectators of Falkland’s successful feat, as they take the 
news into the building. All is joy again for the moment. 
It seems as if the relief had actually come. 


But the minutes pass by, and there are no signs of 
the horsemen; no dust in the distance marks their re- 
turn. And now there follows another long pause of 
dreary heart-sickening suspense. No one can guess 
what has happened; and the weaker members of the 
party put vague guesses and questions to each other, 
which no one can answer, while the sterner ones remain 
silent. Lraddon and Yorke scan the scene from the 
roof; but the long hours pass by, and no signs can 
be discerned of relief. [Once when Yorke descended 
to the building he met Olivia coming out of the sick- 
room, and ber sorrow-stricken face told him that she 
knew of Falkland’s departure; but as he advanced to- 
wards her she turned a look as of reproach,and scorn 
towards him, and paseed suddenly into the ladies room 
to avoid him. Alas! thought he, even ber firm mind is 
givicg way under these trials and no wonder. 

Abvut four o'clock news came from the roof that the 
guns were being again turned on the building; and in a 
few seconds the whistle of the shot recommenced, with 
the accustomed accompaniment of falling masonary, as 
great pieces of the brickwork fell away under cach dis- 
charge. Then despair fell upon most of them. This 
must surcly mean that the relieving force bas been 
driven off. A large body of sepoys, too, were seen 
moving down to join the outposts in the village. This 
looked as if another assault were intended. ‘There was 
nothing left now but to sell their lives as dearly as_pos- 
sible. 

But balf an hour afterwards some of the portico-guard 
thought they heard mueketry-firing in the direction of 
the city. All cars were turned anxiously in that di- 





rection, one or two of the men being sent outside to 


hear better. There could be no doubt about it. Nor was 
it a mere feu de joie, as some said at first; the noise was 
continuous but irregular, like sharp skirmishing or street- 
fighting. Hope began to stir again with them. 
surely be the relief coming at last, 


city of them. Yes ! it must be so. 
being called back from the village, towards the courte 
Louse, and the number about that building has dimin 


ished; they are evidently being sent forward to defend 
the city. The guns too have been withdrawn again, and 


are turned in that direction. 


And now the sound of firing gcts nearer; the attacking 


party must be gaining ground. 


Tt must 
Falkland is leading 
an attack upon the enemy from the rear to clear the 
See, the sepoys are 


| village again, from the rear of which other stragglers |marked, if the enemy had not pluck to stop and fight 


‘are now running away iv the direction of cantonments. 


|'There will be no rally in the village, although the place back again. ‘I'he two doctors alone had occupation in 
would be hard to carry if well defended. ‘The garrisoi | tending the siek, including Kirke’s men who had been 
‘oan restrain themselves no longer; and a party headed brought in wounded, some thirty in number, besides his 


| by Braddon rusb out from the portico, and, joined by 
|those on picket at the lodge, they line the park-wall and 


>| fire their last cartridges at the rebels retiring in disor- 


der over the ground in front. This completes the panic 


= |the sepoys, instead of retreating into the vilage, send back 


a few desultory shots in reply, and now sheer off be- 
bind it to avoidgthe fire thus opened upon them, leaving 
a few bodies stretched onthe plain. Ina few minutes 
they haye all disappeared, and the attacking force is 
seen emerging from the trees towerds the city and ad- 
vancing in skirmishing order up to the court-bouse. 
Amongst them can be distinguished in the dusk an 
officer on horseback, a European by bis helmet. He 
looks ahead for an instant, and then hearing the cheers 
set up by the garrison on catching sight of him, gallops 
up to the gateway, the barrier at which is pulled down 
by eager hands to make way for his horse, and in an- 
other instant he rides among them within, and is sur- 
rounded by the excited group each trying to grasp his 
hand, while they shout to the others in the building, who 
with some of the ladies may be seen hurrying down the 
walk. The siege is over, the garrison is relieved. 

The horseman was Kirke. ‘ You thought I meant 
to go off and leave you in the lurch,” he said smiling, 
in reply to some of the numerous questions with which 
he was assaile/. ‘ We could have come down to the 
south and cleared the place in a jiffey, 1 know, but that 
would have driven the enemy back into the city, and 
it would have been a devil of a job to dislodge them. 
So, I determined to take them in rear,; and besides, 
Falki»nd got news that a large party in the city were 
prepared to join our side ond release the nawab, if we 
only showed ourselves near the palace. so we thought 
we had better begin at that end and work downwards; 
and very well the thing has been done, 1 wish you 
could have seen my fellows skirmishing through the 
streets, with nothing but their swords aud carbines.” 

“ Aud Falkland ?” cried the eager group of listners, 
who had forgotten him for the moment in the excitement 
of deliverance; “ where is Falkland ?” 

“ Ah!” said Kirke, looking grave as he dismounted. 
Falkland had been killed, leading the advance through 
the town. Who will break the news to his wife ? 





CHAPTER XXXIII, 


The memters of the little garrison of Mustaphabad, 
after the first transport of excitement at deliverance from 
their des} erate condition, wandered about the grounds 
in all the emjoyment of safety and freedom from moles- 
tation; and then, going rurther, visited the court-house 
and deserted rebel-camp, and penetrating the village, 
examined the position held by the assnilants, and the 
appearance of their own defences from the outside. 
Every spot had its associations with some episode in 
the contest. See, here is the place behind this wall 
where that fellow used to hide who took such good shots, 
and bothered us so, till Egan gota sight of him two 
mornings ago, and that stain on the ground must be the 
result. Then there were endless questions to be asked 
of Kitke’s subaltern, who had been brought in wounded, 
about the state of affairs in other parts, and all the stir- 
ring events throuzhout India whioh hal been crowded 
info the s}ace of their incarceration; and they learned, 
too, from the young man,"now lying on a cot in the shade 
with his wouuds dressed, the particulars of the relief, 
—how, while Kirke had drawn up his horsemen out of 
range of the guns while reconnoitering for the best way 
relieving the garrison, Falkland had appeared galloping 
towards them across the plain; how, soon afterwards, 
an emissary had joined them from the nawab, bring- 
ing news which determined Falkland to move on to the 
palace first, and having set the wawab free, to attack 
the rebels in rear; how, disdaining to dismonnt, 
he; had fallen while leading the advance through 
the ,city, and the assailants had sustained a temporary 
check from the loss of their gallant leader. All this 
the wounded officer had many times to tell to the ea- 
ger listeners round his bed; while Kirke himself too busy 
for conversation, was engaged on the various duties of 
his command, 

As for the building which hed sheltered them so 
long, the first thing was to be done was to get away 
from it, and its foul atmosphere. ‘The removal of the 
sandbag screen should be deferred till morning, when 
hired coolies could once more be procured; but an open- 
ing was soou male in the west side, and the wouuded 
were carried outside, and their cots placed on the 
gravel walk. And a table was set out on the east, where 
those not engaged tending the sick dined together—a 
‘rough repast as usual but seasoned by fresh air. Af- 
terwards they strolled through the lines of the cavalry, 





Still the strife proeceds, but as the son gets low, the} whose horses were picketed in the park, exchanging 


sepoys can be scen coming back from the city and form 


ing up irregularly to the south of the court-house, while | wearied and ready for sleep, they lay down on their 
some of their leaders are riding about on horseback as 
if trying to rally them. But it is of no use; they begin 
© break away by twos and threes and to make for the 


-|friendly grecting with their gallant deliverers, Then, 


cots in the open air to pass their first quiet night ia 
the happy sense of security; fur pickets ot Kirke’s men 





had been posted round the park—although, as be re- -. 


































































































jit out, they would certainly not have pluck te come 


subaltern. 
| One member of the garrison, however, was absent 
\from his place at dinner. When Kirke went on his 
‘first arrival to make his report to the brigadier, the 
poor old man was found dead on the drawing-room couch, 
The doctor called it heat-apoplexy; at any rate, the re- 
jVulsion of feeling would appear to have been too much 
for him. ‘To most of the garrison the event did not 
cause surprise, the brigadicr’s feeblencss of mind and 
body having been apparent to all; but the calamity was 
unexpected by his wife, and for the time she seemed 
quite stupified by the shock. Silently she sat for a 
time holding her dead bhusband’s hand, gaziug at 
the inexpressive features; and then, when she was led 
away by Mrs. Ilodder, aad the body was removed away 
into a side-room preparatory to intermett iu the morn 
ing, she passed the night in waadering visits to it from 
ber own apartment, her thoughts occupied perchance 
with ; leasant memories of the past, mingled with remorse 
that she had treated the poor old man unkindly during 
his last days. 
Another side-room was occupied by the young wi- 
dow, Mrs. O'Halloran, who tended by Mrs. )'eart and 
Dr. Grumbull gave.birth .hat night to her third child, 
soon to be the eldest; for before morning the two sick 
children drew their Jast troubled breath, and their little 
forms lay still and silent, covered by a sheet, awaiting 
morning burial. 
And poor young Raugh was not moved with the other 
wounded, Maxwell said there would be né use in dis- 
turbing him, acd be was left in the sick-room, Olivia, 
who refused to be relieved of the duty, watching by him. 
She had gone to the lad’s bedside when the news was told 
her of her husband's death, and was sitting there when 
Yorke entered the room in the early part of the night. 
It was almost empty, save fur a cot in the middle on 
which lay the dying youth, while Olivia’s pallid face was 
lighted up by the dim light of the flickering wick in a 
cup of oil placed on a little table beside the pillow. The 
poor boy was quiet cnough now, and lay breathing slow- 
ly and apparently insensible. His nurse from time 
to time moistened his lips with water. 
Yorke came and stood behind her, watching the face 
of the dying lid. 
Olivia was first to speak. “1 knew it must be you,” 
she said, turning round and showing a face which looked 
as if some shock bad deprived it of the power of ex- 
pressing emotion. ‘“ Why are you not taking the rest 
you must want more than any one? There is’ little to 
be done here, you sce,” she added, with a glance to- 
wards the slowly breathing figure besi‘e them. ‘ [Tad 
you not better leave‘us?” and her voice seemed to 
say that she wished to be alone. 
But as the young man moved sorrowfully away, she 
rose, and following culled him by name. Silently they 
stood facing each-other and one with dishevelled ‘hair 
and dust-covered face, dressed in a grey ftaunel blouse 
and linen trousers: which had onee been white, a sword 
“nd pistols in ‘bis-belt, a battered pith-helmet in his 
hand; the other with little to wark the lady by her 
dress, but with the same gracoful carriage as ever,, al- 
though eare and sorrow seemed in this short time to 
have driven out the first freshness of youth from. the 
sweat face. Olivia was the first tospeak. “ Mr. Yorke, 
you must know what I want to ask. No one has told 
me yet what has become of ——” she fultered over the 
completion of the question. 
“] have been engaged in trying to find him all the 
evening,” he replied, ** and have now come back, only 
because it was too dark to continue th: search, It 
scems nnaccountable how L shouli have f ied, to, dis- 
cover’ —the colonel’s body he would heave said, ‘but 
[ will begin again the first thing in the morning; we 
shall surely be successful then.” 
“ Thavk you,” said Otivia, with fervor; then after a 
pause she added, “and oh, Mr. Yorke, can you forgive 
my selfish petulance just now? Cuptain; Buxey has 
told me of your noble conduct, how you wanted to go 
yourself instead of him ; it was entirely bis overruling. 
I felt from the first,” she went on after another pause, 
‘ that he would never escape, avd every time he left 
my sight I used to think it must be the last. I knew 
what their news was, quite well, when they came to 
tell me; ad oh!” she continued, struggling with her 
tears, “to think that if he had been spared for a few 
moments longer the danger would have been over! 
But it is very hard on you men, when you dre doing 
duty so bravely, to be worrie 1 by the selfish couiplainis 
of us uscless women. But you'will go and {ry ‘and find 
him early in the morning, won’t you ?” a 

“She selfish!” thought Yorke, as be’sttodé’ away; 
“then what must Ibe? To think that kiehould be 
watching her face to.see how much of: her regard for 
me is real, while she, poor thing, is breaking her heart 
for her dead husband lying unburied somewhere in the 
kennel — yet even inher gricf she has time to think of 
others." 





(To be continued.) 
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Death of the First-Born, 


Young mother, he is gone! ; { 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast; { 
No more the music tone 

Float from his lips, to thine all fondly pressed; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee; 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour, 

And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
Abud, not yet a fiower, 

Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray; 
The death-wind swept him tv his soft repose, 
As frost, in spring-time, blights the early rose, 


Never on earth again 

Will his rich accents charm the listening ear, 
Like some Xolian strain, 

Breathing at eventide serene and clear; 

His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lics. 


, 


And from thy yearning heart, 

Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
1 A gladness must depart, 

And those kind eyes with many tears be dim; 
While lonely ries, an jing train, 
Will turn the rapture of the past to pain, 





Yet, mourner, while the day 

Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And hope forbids one ray 

To stream athwart the grief-disce)ored sky; 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


‘Tis from the better land | 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs 
Thy loved one’s wings expand; 

As with the choiring cherubim he sings, 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said, on earth, to children, “Come to me,” 


Mother, thy child is blessed; 

And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 

And miesed, a sweet load, from thy parent knee; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou'it meet thy first-born with his Lord at last. 
Willis Gaylord Clark, 





The Four Spaniards. 


1n 1828, I was second mate of the brig 
Isabel. We had been freighting for six 
oreight months among the West India 
Islands, and picked up a good deal of 
money. At last the hot weather came 
on, freights grew dull, and we made 
ready to sailfor home. In the meantime 
there came on board four Spaniards, 
who wished to engage a passage to the 
North, and being able to accommodate 
just that number, we accepted them. 
They were all sinster-looking fellows, 
andone in particular was so much, so, 
that I wondered why Captain Hillman. 
entertained so little distrust of him. 
Neither myself nor the chief mate 
liked the arrangement; for in those days 
every sailor had the dread of pirates 
pretty deeply impressed upon his mind. 
And, indeed, we had only afew montheg, 
previous been chased by the murderous 
scoundrels off the Isle of pines. 
We set sail, and I must confess that I 
passed the first night in some uneasi- 
ness. The passengers spoke but little 
English, and their conversation was, 
therefore, mostly between themselves, 
Daring such colloquies, it d to me 
thatI could detect inthem the manner 
of guilty men—a constant look of dis- 
trust and watchfalness; but as the second 
day wore on, and I became accustomed 
to the appearance of their well-dressed 
figures at my side, [my anxiety abated. 
Toward the evening of this day, how- 
ever,my attention was drawn to a slight 
altercation between the cook and the 
Spaniard, Bacalardo, the man whom I 
had remarkedasthe most villianous-look- 
ing of the four. Drawing near them, I 
asked what had happened. 


“Why, sar,” replied the negro cook, 
“while Iwas out ob de galley, dis Spanish 
gemman sprinkle something on de meat. 
{ scrape it off de best way I could. I 
doesn't want no interferunce in de ‘fairs 

~ im 

Maithfal old negro looked angry; 
nor was this all—his glance and tone 
told me that a grim and dreadful suspi- 
cion had entered hismind. The Spaniard, 
however, remarked that he had merely 
intended to season the meat witha kind 
of pepper highly esteemed in Cuba; but, 
upon my expressing a curiosity to see it, 








he regretted that he bad none remain. 


ing. Iwas about toorder the cook not 
to produce the meat at supper, when the 
captain, approaching us, made light of 
the affair, laughing at the old negro’s 
jealousy of encroachment upon his pe- 
euliar province; and as the mysterious 
substance seemed to have been wholly 
removed by the cook’s knife, I hoped 
that no harm might result. 

The captain ate freely of the meat; the 
mate was evidently affected at what had 
transpired, yet his appetite prevailed. I 
avoided it entirely; and as to the 
Spaniards, the circumstance of their 
leaving it untasted seemed not remark- 
able, as we had learned on the day pre- 
vious that they were not in the habit of 
eating animal food at supper. 

Shortly afterwards, the captain, mate, 
and three of the crew became dreadfully 
sick, I felt a terrible presentiment of 
the worst, yet what was I to do? The 
captain was helpless in his berth; the 
mate lay in agony upon the transom; 
the only foremast hand able to come on 
deck was at the wheel; the cook was 
paralyzed with fear; and my ideas of 
what could or ought to be done, were 
confused by the suddennessand appalling 
difficulty of my position. 

Should 1 arm and attack the villains? 
Whom should larm, and howcommence? 
Were the helmsman to stir from his sta- 
tion, a knife would be at his heart; and 
were the eook to leave his galley, he 
would not walk to the end of it, 


I went tothe cabin, where the captain 
and mate were vomiting in great dis- 
tress; and while overhauling the medi- 
cine, more from that sense of restlessness 
which we all feelin the presence of sick- 
ness, than from any hope of affording 
relief, the companion doors were shut 
upon me, and the slide shoved to its 
place. Atthe same moment there was a 
slight struggle on deck, a groan anda 
fall; and next came a heavy splash in 
thewater under the stern. 1 had felt 
that Icould as easily defend myself in 
the cabin as elsewhere, for upon deck 1 
had been entirely at the mercy of the 
pirates, momentarily expecting them to 
strike; but reason for their not doing so 
soon became evident. 

Bacalardo came to the slide and or- 
dered me tocome on deck. I refused, 
and expressed a determination to defend 
myself. 

“We no kill you,” he said; “we want 
you for navigate.” 

“What have you done with the cook?” 
I then asked. 

“We stab him; he is overboard; so is 
other man. All men in the forcastle 
dead; we stab them all.” 

Then I knew that the three villains had 
killed the three men whom the poison 
had rendered helpless, and that only my- 
self and the two fearfully sick officers re- 
mained. The latter were already at the 
point of death. 

Itold Bacalardo that I would come on 
deck when the captain and mate should 
have passed all suffering. It seemed 
dreadful that the impatient wretches 
should murder them with knives; and 
hence I could not bear to leave them 
My refusal to do so, however, availed 
nothing, for crowding into the cabin, the 
pirates at once dispatched their victims, 
and passed the bodies out of the win- 
dows. 

The pirates divided the money—about 
ten thousand dollars; and they then in- 
formed me that I must navigate the ves- 
selto South America. They were all 
sailors, and the brig being easily handled 
the task would not be very difficult. Bat 
to think of heading for distant seas, with 
that sickening horror upon my heart! 
There were blood-stains upon the deck, 
in the cabin,and in the forecastle—and 
how could I remain in such a vessel ? 
But no one knows what he can do until 
suffering has taught him. 

We were now becalmed, and‘ with the 
fall strength of the Gulf Stream were 
drifting northerly at the rate of four 
miles an hour. The ignorant pirates, 
whose operations had never brought 





them much to the northward of Cuba, had 
no idea that the currentwas thus bear- 
ing us along, while it was jupon this fact 
that I built almost my only hope. 

In high spirits at the success of their 
enterprise, they laughed over their gold 
and were continually boasting of the 
murders they had at one or another 
time committed. Bacalardo remarked 
that he had probably sent more persons 
into eternity than any other man living, 
and I ha/ little doubt of my being added 
tothe list, whenever my services should 
no longer be required. 


Three days were passed in this manner; 
andin the meantime I had assured the 
Spaniards that it would be madness to 
proceed on the South American voyage 
without a further supply of water. I 
had, at a favorable opportunity, let out 
the contents of two casks in the hold. 
At the end of this time, the wind sprang 
up, andit was decided to enter an inlet 
which I described as upon a wild portion 
ofthe southern coast, with which they 
were entirely unacquainted, and there 
obtain the needed supply. 


Though it was the month of August, 
the weather now, fortunately for my 
purpose, became tempestuous, with 
squalls and heavy gales from the south 
and west. We were obliged to shorten 
sail, and somesimes to lie to; and all the 
while [managed to keep the brig in the 
Gulf Stream,so that even while lying 
with her head to the westward, she had 
a strong northerly drift. The pirates 
kept me almost all the time at the helm 
—I dared not let them suspect that this 
was the very thnigI could have wished 
—and twoor three times I wedged the 
compass so that it could not play. I 
was afraid they would discover that we 
were making too much northing, and 
though their ignorance of the lay of the 
coast was a most hopeful circumstance 
in this connection, I dared not wholly 
trust to it. 


At last Iran out of the Gulf Stream, 
and, just after [had taken an observa- 
tion of the sun, which till then had not 
shown itselffor several days,leaving me to 
be guided by thegulf weed.and the water's 
temperature—the wind came out north- 
east, piping in right good earnest. My 
heart beat quickly, forthe quadrant had 
shown me that my hour had come, I 
was in latitude thirty-six, ten; longitude 
seventy-four, eight. 

Our water casks were almost empty, 
and the pirates, who had all this time 
supposed meto be beating and banging 
about to gain the southern inlet, were 
very glad when I told them we should 
reach the coast ina few hours. And I— 
youcannot imagine my sensations. Oh, 
if the wind should die out—if it should 
head us off—if morning should dawn, 
and my plan be only half accomplished ! 
Often had the villains drawn their knives 
across my throat, in signification of what 
would come should I play them false; 
and now it was success or death. 


Headed west-north-west, the little 
brig bounded along, and you may wel) 
believe that I watched every variation 
of the breeze, and the drawing of every 
sail,as I have never watched before. 
over and over I revolved my previous 
reckoning—Yes, yesterday I struck out 
forthe Gulf Stream; last night I headed 
thus and thus; to-day I was sure of my 
figures, It must be so—I have made no 
mistake. Yet, how, if I cannot manaze 
atlast? A single error, a shadow of sus- 
picion, anda knife will end all.” Thus 
I mentally conversed with myself. 

Here and there were’ vessels sailing 
upon various coursesp*but I dared not 
approach, dared hardly look at them. 

As evening approached, I saw the 
land. It would be dark ere we should 
reach it; and thus far all went hopefully. 
Yet never had the blood-stains upon the 
brig’s ceck looked more hideous than 
now. Hope had in a measure broken the 
nightmare of horror,and more fully than 
before I realized the awfalness of the 
tragedy which had been perpetrated, 











Strongly the mnorth-easter piped—it 
would not fail me now—and the clouds 
were thick, andthe night would be very 
dark. Then upon the lee bow gleamed 
a light, and presently away off the 
weather bow shone faintly another. Oh, 
the anxiety of that moment! I was 
right. There they were, thetwo beauti- 
fullights—yes, beautiful indeed to me. 
But the hour of greatest peril was at 
hand; and, likea dramatic author who 
fears for his ast act, I studied again 
and again the various contingencies that 
might cross my plans, and reveal my in- 
tentious to the murderous Spaniards. 

We passed between the lights, at a 
considerable distance from both, and 
many were the inquiries of the pirates 
as toour position. Itold them that we 
had a few miles further to ran, when we 
should have reached the anchorage at 
the watering-place, Darkness prevented 
them from seeing the land, and they had 
not the most distant idea of their sur- 
roundings. The lights they imagined to 
be upon two islands—at least, they took 
my word for it, and had no suspicion of 
our real whereabouts. + 

Onandon flew the Isabel; and if ever. 
at onetime more than another, I have 
tried to exert my nautical judgment and 
forethought, it was then. We saw other 
lights; but the pirates supposed them to 
be upon the ocean coast, along which 
they believed themselves sailing. At 
length, I requested them to take in the 
light sails and the courses. This com- 
pleted, I called out—and it was with a 
dreadful thrill at my heart, I assure you, 
—“Let go the top-sail halyards, and 
clew up!” 

It was done; and I could see that a 
dark bank was rising under the lee 
bow. 

“Stand by to let go anchor,” I 
shouted, “while I bring her up in the 
wind!” 

I clapped the helm hard down, while 
the four pirates ran to obey my last di- 
rection. Oh, heaven! how my blood 
seemed to suffocate me! They were all 
away forward. It must be now, if ever: 
A hundred times that day I had glanced 
at the yawl, and the tackles that held 
it; and now, quickly, but with a steady 
hand, I sprang to the davits-falls, First 
the larboard, then the starboard, I seized; 
but was careful to lower away with both 
simultaneously, that the boat might not 
be swamped: Thenclapping my hands: 
on the taffrail,I dropped into her, un- 
hooked the takles, and with my hands 
against the brig, pushed with a force 
that sent the yawl shooting from under 
the coteunr. At this moment, I heard 
the anchor go overboard. I had jast 
time to grasp an oar, and commence 
seulling with all my might when the 
pirates ran aft. Bacalardo’s tones rang 
fierce and loud. His horrid Spanish 
oaths might at another time have cur- 
dled my blood; but nowI had him upon 
the hip. 

“Ahoy the fort!” I shouted; “ahoy 
there the fort!” For well I knew the 
dark bank so close at hand. 

The voice that answered was the most 
blessed sound lever heard. It was from 
one of the United States’ sentinels, and 
1 was gliding under the walls at old Point 
Comfort! Escape for the pirates was im- 
possible, for the strong easterly wind 
must preclude all hope of getting to 
sea, while the fort could have disabled 
the brig in an instant. A boat, with 
armed soldiers, now boarded her. Three 
of the pirates were taken into custody, 
but Bacalardo was found dead in the 
cabin. Dismay, disappointment, and the 
certainty of his doom, had impelled him 
todraw his Spanish knife across his 
throat. The others,{when brought to 
trial, had the effrontery to profess them- 
selves innocent. Bacalardo had duped 
them—Bacalardo had done all—they 
had injured no one; but the United 
States Court thought differently, aud 
they were hung at Norfolk. 





“A difference of taste in jokes isa great 
strain on the affections.’’—George Eliot: 
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RUNNING THE SLIDES, 


You never “ranthe slides,” eh ?—never 
went down hills of water ona crib of 
timber?—never enjoyed the pleasure of 
a shower-bath ona small scale with all 
your clothes on?—never anticipated that 
you might have a dangerous duck in the 
river by the ¢rib smashingup? No? 
Well, then, you have missed a most en- 
joyable sensation. But come with us in 
thought, and we will endeavor to take 
youthrough. Here we are, then, on the 
booms at the beginning of the Chaudiere 
Slides, in the vicinity of Rochester's saw- 
mill, A solid-looking crib is approach- 
ing, being carried by the current on the 
bosom of the water. It ismanned by a 
couple of muscular men, who have a 
Sweep out apiece at the rear part of the 
raft, in order to guide it into the chan- 
nel which is now being entered. They 
observe us and divine our mission, so with 
acheery voice one of them cries, “Do 
you want to runthe slides?” An affirma- 
tive answer beiug given, the crib is 
swung in a little closer, and the words, 
‘Jamp aboard, then,” are heard. You 
do so. Thecrib is gliding along at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour,and the 
feeling is decidedly pleasant. 

We are now rapidly approaching the 
first fall, which has a descent of about 
three feet, down which the water rushes 
lively, merging in a turbulent mass on 
the apron about Stwenty yards below 
We are now passing under the iron 
bridges on Bridge street, in the vicinity 
of which large numbers of persons are 
gathered, watching the cribs as they 
pass down. The raftsmen have shipped 
their sweeps and the entire party are 
standing upon the upper timbers, four 
of which form the second tier of the crib 
their weight keeping the lower ones, 
which are kept together by traverses, 
down andin their places. The crib be- 
ginsto move more rapidly, the verge of 
the falls is reached, and the next in, 
stant down we go like a shot, amid the 
creaking of the timbers and the splashing 
of the waters, into what appears a per- 
fect caldron of threatening waves and 
foam. But instead of diving into it and 
being swamped, the angry waters are 
driven before the crib, which seems to 
rest fora moment upon the apron before 
gliding swiftly along to the next fall- 
Down we go, over a couple more of the 
falls, experiencing the same feeling as 
at the first, only more so if anything, as 
a couple of saw-logs have aided mater- 
ially in shaking us up, rendering it nec- 
essary to crouch andcling to the timber 
upon which we are standing in order to 
keep our footing. 

Finally the last fallis reached, which 
isthe most sensational of the lot. For 
forty or fifty yards at the end of the 
slide the water is adark and angry look- 
ing; having attained quite a velocity, it 
rashes along in jagged waves and min- 
gles with the Ottawa ina mass of foam, 
The crib is moving along rapidly. In 
front of youis the Grand River, covered 
with timber, steamers, and barges; 
around you are immense piles of lumber. 
On the “homestretch” the crib slashes 
the water around lively, and finally it 
takes a plunge as it leaves the slides. 
Down it -goes, and you hear nothing but 
the roar and rush of water, which seem- 
ingly surround you, For a moment 
there seems to be a struggle, when the 
crib slowly and majestically rises again 
to the surface of the water; then you 
know that it will not be necessary for 
youto take abath with all your clothes 
on. On examination you find that the 
water was within an inch or two of where 
youwere standing on the middle of the 
raft. This ends the pleasant sensation of 
“running the slides.” — Ottawa Free 
Press. 





“Laud of the iles"—A complimentary 
notice of a petroleum company. Advice 
to coal dealers—Mend your weighs. To 
the Old South Clock—“We looks tower- 
wards ye.” Good time to go a-fishipg— 
When it’s (s)melting weather.—Boston 
Lom, Bulletin, 





AMONG THE TYROLESE GARNET- 
SIFTERS, 


Next morning the bad weather still con- 
tinued. The Tyrolese had nevertheless re- 
solved to ascend to the garnet-quarry and 
fetch fresh material for their untiring 
stamping-mill. I accompanied them in 
the sharp, cold morning, following the 
foremen step by step as they threaded 
their way easily and surely through the 
labyrinth of rocks. They were laden with 
large baskets and ropes, and carried a 
massive stick. For several hours we wound 
our wearisome way up the icy paths until 
we reached the Rohrenecker, a steep wall 
uprising out of a glacier. Here I was 
obliged to remain behind, because of the 
ever increasing mist, and I cculd not ob- 
serve how the bold men drew themselves 
up by their ropes to commence their work- 
ing on the top of the wall, which has 
been robbed thus many hundreds of years 
of its treasures. I only heard the dull 
sound of hammering, until at last, after 
long waiting, a thundering stroke, re-echo- 
ed on all sides, and the loosened stones 
fell rattling upon the ice. The men fol- 
lowed with their baskets, into which they 
packed the best pieces, and then we all 
returned. I breathed again when we once 
more reached the hospitable hut. Here the 
contents of the baskets were emptied into 
the work-room, and now the next operation 
was to free the beautiful twelve-sided crys- 
tals out of their shining envelope. There 
were some pieces in which the garnets were 
thickly heaped together. Soon the troughs 
were filled with this treasury of stones ; they 
were then carried into the stamping-mill, 
which resembled an oil-mill in construction. 
The stones, many of them still covered with 
mica, were thrown into a massive chest 
standing on the floor, the wheel adjusted, 
and the stamper set in motion, which now 
beats down upon the stones, while a stream 
of water conducted through the chest, 
serves to carry off the mica which this pro. 
cess has reduced to pulp. After a few 
hours the water is turned off, and the gar- 
nets, freed from all extraneous matters, in 
their true, beautiful shape, are taken from 
the chest. This process reveals which 
pieces are worth being treated further, for 
the stones, which are not strong are de- 
stroyed by the stamper, others show them- 
selves incomplete or misshapen, and only 
the really efficient remain behind. Of these, 
the hardest, most valuable and solid are 
picked out and carried into the rolling-mill, 
which is situated a few steps behind the 
stamping-mill, and is an industrial construc. 
tion which may almost be regarded asa 
natural curiosity. | From the glacier stream 
which drives the first mill a channel 
branches off, and flows over a rude paddle- 
wheel, to whose elongated shaft a box is 
fastened, which is surrounded with moving 
iron chains, Inthis the garnets are thrown 
to be rolled, the box is firmly closed, the 
water is turned on, and wheel and box are 
spun round and round till we hear the poor 
little stones beating against the sides, 
Fine borings in the box let in the water, so 
that the stones are kept incessantly moist, 
Through this process they lose their beauti_ 
ful shape, for the rolling robs them of theiy 
softest parts; but their value is once more 
enbanced, for only the hard polishable ker- 
nel remains. They are now packed into 
baskets and carried into the valley of Mey- 
erhofen, where the builder and owner of 
the garnet quarries lives. Here they are 
sorted according to their sizes, and sent to 
the grinding-tables of Prague, Turnau, 
Deutchbrod and Baden, whence they come 
into the trade under the name of Tyrolese 
garnets, and are much prized for their color 
and purity.— London Society. 





The old and close-fisted fellow in a 
class meeting rose up and said: “Breth- 
ren and sisters, for four and forty years 
I have been a member of the Methodit 
Episcopal Church, and I thank God my 
religion has never cost me a cent. 


A Virginia farmer, while plowing ins 
his field, turned up what he supposed to 
be anoldiron pot. He struck it with a 
rock and immediately disappeared. His 
wife has not seen him since, and she 
thinks maybe he has gone to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 





, NICOLO PAGANINI, 


Nicolo Paganini was born at Gonoa, in 
Italy, in 1784. As soon as he could hold 
an instrument, his father , made him sit 
beside him, and play almost from morn- 
ing till night. This injured the poor 
child’s health so seriously that through 
his whole life he was nervous, feeble,and 
haggard in bis appearance. His father 
is said to have been avery miserly man 
and to have cared less for his child's wel- 
fare than for making money by his tal- 
ent. Nicolo was urged on by his mother, 
likewise, who was very ambitious, that he 
should become a famous musician. When 
he wasavery little fellow,she held him on 
her knees, and told him she had dreamed 
that an angel came to her and said her 
son would be one of the most celebrated 
performers in the world. 

When he was in his eighth year he 
composed a sonata, and his performances 
were considered so remarkable that he 
was often called apon to play in churches 
and at muscial parties. His first puble 
appearance was at Genoa, when he was 
in his ninth year. The applause he re- 
ceived greatly excited his father’s hopes 
of making him very profitable, He took 
him to Rolla,a distinguished musician 
in Parma, and asked him to give him les- 
sons. Whenthey called,he was ill in bed, 
andthe boy, being left inan adjoining 
room, began to play one of Rolla’s con- 
certos, which he saw lying there. The 
composer started upin his bed much ex- 
cited, and could hardly believe that what 
he heard was the performance of a little 
boy. “I canteach bin nothing,” said he; 
“you had better go to Taer.” 

Paer was a distin uished composer,and 
Nicolo studied under his directions six 
months. Daring this period he compos- 
ed twenty-four fugues for four hands 
without the aid of any iustrument; for 
Paer insisted that ‘he should put the com- 
positions on paper directly fron his own 
head. 

His father tovk him to all the principal 
cities of Italy,and made a great deal of 
money by the exhibition of his talent. 
He appears to have been a very parsi- 
monious and severe man, and the manner 
in which hetreated his nervous and im- 
pressible son hada gloomy effect on the 
artist’s character through life. 

Paganini became celebrated throughout 
the civilized world. Everywhere his play- 
ing produced the greatest excitement: 
Poets called his violina “nest of birds and 
sunbeams,”because thetones were so won- 
derfully bright and melodious. When 
he broke three strings, and played entire 
pieces on one string only, many of the 
ignorant multitude believed he dealt in 
witehcraft; and when he died the priests 
in Italy refused to bury him in consecra- 
ted ground, on the charge that he wasa 


musician, whom Satan assisted to per- | 


form such extraordinary things. Butthe 
only magic that he used was great per- 
severance, and the spirit that aided him 
was a natural genius for music. 





MAN AND WOMAN IN CHINA, 


Ata meeting of the Chinese Committee, 
which sat at San Francisco, Rey. Otis 
Gibson, who lived ten years in China, was 
asked, ‘‘ What is the relation of man and 
woman in China?” ‘‘ They have an idea 
that the man is the headof the house.” ‘Is 
the woman anything more than a slave to 
the man?”’ ‘‘T guess itis about the same 
in China as it is here. I once had a 
Chinaman speak to me on that subject. 
He was an intelligent man and an officer of 
the government who has sent four of his 
sons to America to be educated, He said, 
‘Many Chinamen laugh at you and the 
English people because women rule in 
your country, but women rule in China, 
too. Women rulethe world, The Chinese 
women rule the same as in your country, 
only we have the name of ruling them, 
but we don’t.’’’ 

Care TS 

A catafalque is very much like a 
mouseoleam. Both imply demice—N. 
Y, Graphic. 











SALT CAKES AS CURRENT COINS, 



































































































The step from precious metals tosalt may 
seem at first sight along one, but in parts 
of Yun-nan salt cakes areas much current 
coins as are copper cash in the rest of the 
Empire. Marco Polo tells us that in his 
day ‘their (the natives’) small change 
again was made upin this way. They have 
salt which they boil and set in a mold, (flay 
below and round above,) and every piece 
from the mold weighs about half a pound. 
Now, eighty molds of this salt are worth 
one saggio of fine gold, which is a weight 
so called. So this salt serves them for small 
change.”’ This statement, though vaguely 
put, is as accurately true now as it was then 
with the exception that the molds of the 
present day weigh 113 pounds instead of 
halfa pound. The salt, in the first place, 
isdrawn from brine wells, and condensed 
in pans of the shape described by Marco 
Polo. Each cake is stamped with the Gov- 
ernment seal, and then either finds its way 
to the consumer, or fora time passes into 
circulation among the hill tribes and the 
Chinese in their neighborhood. Most of 
the wells are in the southern portion of the 
province, and it is only quite lately hatt 
silver has begun to take the place of salt in 
mercantile transactions in cities situated in 
the neighborhood of Poo-urhtoo and Scu- 
maou. The hill tribes attach great value to 
salt, and the chief aim of their constant 
raids on Chinese villages is to steal it. The 
Chinese in their turn use it as an instru- 
ment with which to plunder the hill tribes, 
who willingly exchange the commodities at 
their command, such as gold, musk and 
skins, at ruinous rates, for the coveted nec- 
essary. Itis almost needless to say that 
being thus valuable, salt does not escape the 
notice of the Mandarins, apart from the im- 
perial tax upon it; but, as it is compara- 
tively cheap, the official difficulties it has to 
struggle against in its production are not so 
greatas those which surround the various 
processes connected with gold, silver and 
copper.— Cornhill Magazine. 


ce 
THE OCTOPUS. 


An interesting account of the octopus, or 
devil-fish, has been given by Professor 
Kollman, of Munich, who has been study- 
ing the animal’s habits at the Naples 
Aquarium, where there are several speci- 
mens in the tanks. One of them was 
placed in the same compartment with a 
large lobster which had recently killed a 
turtle two feet long by crushing its skull, 
A fierce combat ensued and the octopus 
wrenched a claw away from the lobster, 
who was thereupon placed in the adjoining 
tank. The octopus then climbed out of the 
water over the partition, and was only dis- 
covered with the slain lobster in his clutch- 
es, literally torn in two. Professor Koll- 
man thinks this pursuit is proof of intelli- 
gence; and he shows not only that these 
wonderful creatures can swim backward 
and forward, jump four feet out of water, 
use their arms separately and in different 
directions at the same time, and change 
their colors through nearly all the shades 
of the rainbow, but also that they are cap- 
able of recognizing their keepers at the 
aquarium, and that they actually manifest 
attachment for these men. 





= ——_ +d 


The sewers of thecity of Hamburg, 
in Germany, which were laid in 1843, are 
flushed every week at low tide by turn- 
ing into them waters of the Alster. The 
waters pass through them with great 
violence, cleansing them so perfectly 
that the siphon under the river has not 
needed cleaning out since 1845. 





According to the Central Falls (k. 
I.) Visitor, they have ‘a stove out 
there which will bake, boil, fry and 
heat flatironus.’ A fried flat iron would 
be a nice diet for hot weather. 


Italy has shook off one great burden 
of shame that bowed her to thedust; she 
has shifted the responsibility for the in- 
yention of the fiddle upon England, Now 
if ltaly can only get rid of the organ 

rinders she will indeed be a nation.— 

wrlington Hawk-Eye. 4. 
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Death of the First-Born, / 
Young mother, he is gone! ; H 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast; ‘ 
No more the music tone 
Float from his lips, to thine all fondly pressed; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour, 

And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
Abud, not yet a flower, 

Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray} 
The death-wind swept him tv his soft repose, 
As frost, in spring-time, blights the early rose, 


Never on earth again 

Will his rich accents charm the listening ear, 
Like some Xolian strain, 

Breathing at eventide serene and clear; 

His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lics. 


' "And from thy yearning heart, 

Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
t= A gladness must depart, 

And those kind eyes with many tears be dim; 
While lonely ries, an jing train, 

Will turn the rapture of the past to pain, 





Yet, mourner, while the day 

Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And hope forbids one ray 

To stream athwart the gricf-discalored sky; 
There breaks upon thy sorrow's evening gloom 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


‘Tis from the better land | 

There, bathed in radiance that around them springs 
Thy loved one’s wings expand; 

As with the choiring cherubim he sings, 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said, on earth, to children, “‘Come to me,” 


Mother, thy child is blessed; 

And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 

And missed, a sweet load, from thy parent knee; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou’ it meet thy first-born with his Lord at last. 
Willis Gaylord Clark. 





The Four Spaniards. 


7 1828, I was second mate of the brig 
Isabel. We had been freighting for six 
oreight months among the West India 
Islands, and picked up a good deal of 
money. At last the hot weather came 
on, freights grew dull, and we made 
ready to sailfor home. In the meantime 
there came on board four Spaniards, 
who wished to engage a passage to the 
North, and being able to accommodate 
just that number, we accepted them. 
They were all sinster-looking fellows, 
andone in particular was so much, 80, 
that I wondered why Captain Hillman . 
entertained so little distrust of him. 

Neither myself nor the chief mate 
liked the arrangement; for in those days 
every sailor had the dread of pirates 
pretty deeply impressed upon his mind. 


previous been chased by the murderous 
scoundrels off the Isle of pines. 
We set sail, and I must confess that I 
passed the first night in some uneasi- 
ness. The passengers spoke but little 
English, and their conversation was, 
therefore, mostly between themselves. 
During such colloquies, it seemed to me 
thatI could detect inthem the manner 
of guilty men—a constant look of dis- 
trust and watchfalness; but as the second 
day wore on, and I became accustomed 
to the appearance of their well-dressed 
figures at my side, [my anxiety abated. 
Toward the evening of this day, how- 
ever,my attention was drawn to a slight 
altercation between the cook and the 
Spaniard, Bacalardo, the man whom I 
had remarkedasthe most villianous-look- 
ing of the four. Drawing near them, I 
asked what had happened, 


“Why, sar,” replied the negro cook, 
“while I was out ob de galley, dis Spanish 
gemman sprinkle something on de meat. 
[I scrape it off de best way I could. I 
doesn't want no interferunce in de ‘fairs 

y.”” 

Taithfal old negro looked angry; 
nor was this all—his glance and tone 
told me that a grim and dreadful suspi- 
cion had entered hismind. The Spaniard, 
however, remarked that he had merely 
intended to season the meat witha kind 
of pepper highly esteemed in Cuba; but, 
upon my expressing a curiosity to see it, 


And, indeed, we had only afew montheg} 





he regretted that he bad none remain. 


ing. Iwas about toorder the cook not 
to produce the meat at supper, when the 
captain, approaching us, made light of 
the affair, laughing at the old negro’s 
jealousy of encroachment upon his pe- 
culiar province; and as the mysterious 
substance seemed to have been wholly 
removed by the cook’s knife, I hoped 
that no harm might result. 

The captain ate freely of the meat; the 
mate was evidently affected at what had 
transpired, yet his appetite prevailed. I 
avoided it entirely; and as to the 
Spaniards, the circumstance of their 
leaving it untasted seemed not remark- 
able, as we had learned on the day pre- 
vious that they were mot inthe habit of 
eating animal food at supper. 

Shortly afterwards, the captain, mate, 
and three of the crew became dreadfully 
sick, I felt a terrible presentiment of 
the worst, yet what was I to do? The 
captain was helpless in his berth; the 
mate lay in agony upon the transom; 
the only foremast hand able to come on 
deck was at the wheel; the cook was 
paralyzed with fear; and my ideas of 
what could or ought to be done, were 
confused by the suddennessand appalling 
difficulty of my position. 

Should 1 arm and attack the villains? 
Whom should larm, and howcommence? 
Were the helmsman to stir from his sta- 
tion, a knife would be at his heart; and 
were the cook to leave his galley, he 
would not walk to the end of it. 


I went tothe cabin, where the captain 
and mate were vomiting in great dis- 
tress; and while overhauling the medi- 
cine, more from that sense of restlessness 
which we all feelin the presence of sick- 
ness, than from any hope of affording 
relief, the companion doors were shut 
upon me, and the slide shoved to its 
place. Atthe same moment there wasa 
slight struggle on deck, a groan anda 
fall; and next came a heavy splash in 
thewater under the stern. I had felt 
that Icould as easily defend myself in 
the cabin as elsewhere, for upon deck I 
had been entirely at the mercy of the 
pirates, momentarily expecting them to 
strike; but reason for their not doing so 
soon became evident. 

Bacalardo came to the slide and or- 
dered me tocome on deck. I refused, 
and expressed a determination to defend 
myself. 

“We no kill you,” he said; “we want 
you for navigate.” 

“What have you done with the cook?” 
I then asked. 

“We stab him; he is overboard; so is 
other man. All men in the forcastle 
dead; we stab them all.” 

Then I knew that the three villains had 
killed the three men whom the poison 
had rendered helpless, and that only my- 
self and the two fearfully sick officers re- 
mained. The latter were already at the 
point of death. 

Itold Bacalardo that I would come on 
deck when the captain and mate should 
have passed all suffering. It seemed 
dreadful that the impatient wretches 
should murder them with knives; and 
hence I could not bear to leave them 
My refusal to do so, however, availed 
nothing, for crowding into the cabin, the 
pirates at once dispatched their victims, 
and passed the bodies out of the win- 
dows. 

The pirates divided the money—about 
ten thousand dollars; and they then in- 
formed me that I must navigate the ves- 
selto South America. They were all 
sailors, and the brig being easily handled 
the task would not be very difficult. Bat 
to think of heading for distant seas, with 
that sickening horror upon my heart! 
There were blood-stains upon the deck, 
in the cabin,and in the forecastle—and 
how could I remain in such a vessel ? 
But no one knows what he can do until 
suffering has taught him. 

We were now becalmed, and‘ with the 
fall strength of the Gulf Stream were 
drifting northerly at the rate of four 
miles an hour. The ignorant pirates, 
whose operations had never brought 





them much to the northward of Cuba, had 
no idea thatthe currentwas thus bear- 
ing us along, while it was jupon this fact 
that I built almost my only hope. 

In high spirits at the success of their 
enterprise, they laughed over their gold 
and were continually boasting of the 
murders they had at one or another 
time committed. Bacalardo remarked 
that he had probably sent more persons 
into eternity than any other man living, 
and I had little doubt of my being added 
tothe list, whenever my services should 
no longer be required. 


Three days were passed in this manner; 
andin the meantimeI had assured the 
Spaniards that it would be madness to 
proceed on the South American voyage 
without a further supply of water. I 
had, at a favorable opportunity, let out 
the contents of two casks in the hold. 
At the end of this time, the wind spraug 
up, andit was decided to enter an inlet 
which I described as upon a wild portion 
ofthe southern coast, with which they 
were entirely unacquainted, and there 
obtain the needed supply. 


Though it was the month of August, 
the weather now, fortunately for my 
purpose, became tempestuous, with 
squalls and heavy gales from the south 
and west. We were obliged to shorten 
sail, and somesimes to lie to; and all the 
while [managed to keep the brig in the 
Gulf Stream,so that even while lying 
with her head to the westward, she had 
a strong northerly drift. The pirates 
kept me almost all the time at the helm 
—I dared not let them suspect that this 
was the very thnigI could have wished 
—and twoor three times I wedged the 
compass so that it could not play. I 
was afraid they would discover that we 
were making too much northing, and 
though their ignorance of the lay of the 
eoast was a most hopeful circumstance 
in this connection, I dared not wholly 
trust to it, 

At last Iran out of the Gulf Stream, 
and, just after [had taken an observa- 
tion of the sun, which till then had not 
shown itselffor several days,leaving me to 
be guided by thegulf weed.and the water's 
temperature—the wind came out north- 
east, piping in right good earnest. My 
heart beat quickly, forthe quadrant had 
shown me that my hour had come. I 
was in latitude thirty-six, ten; longitude 
seventy-four, eight. 

Our water casks were almost empty, 
and the pirates, who had all this time 
supposed meto be beating and banging 
about to gain the southern inlet, were 
very glad when I told them we should 
reach the coast ina few hours. And I— 
you cannot imagine my sensations. Oh, 
ifthe wind should die out—if it should 
head us off—if morning should dawn, 
and my plan be only half accomplished ! 
Often had the villains drawn their knives 
across my throat, in signification of what 
would come should I play them false; 
and now it was success or death. 


Headed west-north-west, the little 
brig bounded along, and you may wel) 
believe that I watched every variation 
of the breeze,and the drawing of every 
sail,as I have never watched before. 
over and over I revolved my previous 
reckoning—Yes, yesterday I struck out 
forthe Gulf Stream; last night I headed 
thus and thus; to-day I was sure of my 
figures, It must be so—I have made no 
mistake. Yet, how, if I cannot manaze 
atlast? A single error, a shadow of sus- 
picion, anda knife will end all.” Thas 
I mentally conversed with myself. 

Here and there ge vessels sailing 
upon various coursed*bit I dared not 
approach, dared hardly look at them. 

As evening approached, I saw the 
land. It would be dark ere we should 
reach it; and thus far all went hopefully. 
Yet never had the blood-stains upon the 
brig’s @eck looked more hideous than 
now. Hope had in a measure broken the 
nightmare of horror,and more fully than 
before I realized the awfalness of the 
tragedy which bad been perpetrated, 














Strongly the mnorth-easter piped—it 
would not fail me now—and the clouds 
were thick, andthe night would be very 
dark. Then upon the lee bow gleamed 
a light, and presently away off the 
weather bow shone faintly another. Oh, 
the anxiety of that moment! I was 
right. There they were, thetwo beauti- 
fullights—yes, beautiful indeed to me. 
But the hour of greatest peril was at 
hand; and, likea dramatic author who 
fears for his last act, I studied again 
and again the various contingencies that 
might cross my plans, and reveal my in- 
tentions to the murderous Spaniards. 

We passed between the lights, at a 
considerable distance from both, and 
many were the inquiries of the pirates 
as toour position. I told them that we 
had a few miles further to run, when we 
should have reached the anchorage at 
the watering-place, Darkness prevented 
them from seeing the land, and they had 
not the most distant idea of their sur- 
roundings. The lights they imagined to 
be upon two islands—at least, they took 
my word for it, and had no suspicion of 
our real whereabouts. 

Onandon flew the Isabel; and if ever. 
at onetime more than another, I have 
tried to exert my nautical judgment and 
forethought, it was then. We saw other 
lights; but the pirates supposed them to 
be upon the ocean coast, along which 
they believed themselves sailing. At 
length, I requested them to take in the 
light sails and the courses. This com- 
pleted, I called out—and it was with a 
dreadful thrili at my heart, I assure you, 
—“‘Let go the top-sail halyards, and 
clew up!” 

It was done; and I could see that a 
dark bank was rising under the lee 
bow. 

“Stand by to let go anchor,” I 
shouted, “while I bring her up in the 
wind!” 

I élapped the helm hard down, while 
the four pirates ran to obey my last di- 
rection. Oh, heaven! how my blood 
seemed to suffocate me! They were all 
away forward. It must be now, if ever- 
A hundred times that day I had glanced 
at the yawl, and the tackles that held 
it; and now, quickly, but with a steady 
hand, I sprang to the davits-falls. First 
the larboard, then the starboard, I seized; 
but was careful to lower away with both 
simultaneously, that the boat might not 
be swamped: Then clapping my hands: 
on the taffrail,I dropped into her, un- 
hooked the takles, and with my hands 
against the brig, pushed with a force 
that sent the yawl shooting from under 
the coteunr. At this moment, I heard 
the anchor go overboard. I had jast 
time to grasp an oar, and commence 
seulling with all my might when the 
pirates ran aft. Bacalardo’s tones rang 
fierce and loud. His horrid Spanish 
oaths might at another time have cur- 
dled my blood; but nowI had him upon 
the hip. 

“Ahoy the fort!’ I shouted; “ahoy 
there the fort!” For well I knew the 
dark bank so close at hand. 

The voice that answered was the most 
blessed sound lever heard. It was from 
one of the United States’ sentinels, and 
1 was gliding under the walls at old Point 
Comfort! Escape for the pirates was im- 
possible, for the strong easterly wind 
must preclude all hope of getting to 
sea, while the fort could have disabled 
the brig in an instant. A boat, with 
armed soldiers, now boarded her. Three 
of the pirates were taken into custody, 
but Bacalardo was found dead in the 
cabin. Dismay, disappointment, and the 
certainty of his doom, had impelled him 
todraw his Spanish knife across his 
throat. The others,{when brought to 
trial, had the effrontery to profess them- 
selves innocent. Bacalardo had duped 
them—Bacalardo had done all—they 
had injured no one; but the United 
States Court thought differently, aud 
they were hung at Norfolk. 





“A difference of taste in jokes isa great 
strain on the affections.’”’—George Eliot; 
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RUNNING THE SLIDES, 


You never “ranthe slides,” eh ?—never 
went down hills of water ona crib of 
timber?—never enjoyed the pleasure of 
a shower-bath ona small scale with all 
your clothes on ?—never anticipated that 
you might have a dangerous duck in the 
river by the ¢rib smashingup? No? 
Well, then, you have missed a most en- 
joyable sensation. But come with us in 
thought, and we will endeavor to take 
youthrongh. Here we are, then, on the 
booms at the beginning of the Chaudiere 
Slides, in the vicinity of Rochester's saw- 
mill, A solid-looking crib is approach- 
ing, being carried by the current on the 
bosom of the water. It is manned by a 
couple of muscular men, who have a 
Sweep out apiece at the rear part of the 
raft, in order to guide itinto the chan- 
nel which is now being entered. They 
observe us and divine our mission, so with 
acheery voice one of them cries, “Do 
you want to runthe slides?” An affirma- 
tive answer being given, the crib is 
swung in a little closer, and the words, 
“‘Jamp aboard, then,” are heard. You 
do so. Thecrib is gliding along at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour,and the 
feeling is decidedly pleasant. 

We are now rapidly approaching the 
first fall, which has a descent of about 
three feet, down which the water rushes 
lively, merging in a turbulent mass on 
the apron about Stwenty yards below 
We are now passing under the iron 
bridgeson Bridge street, in the vicinity 
of which large numbers of persons are 
gathered, watching the cribs as they 
pass down. The raftsmen have shipped 
their sweeps and the entire party are 
standing upon the upper timbers, four 
of which form the second tier of the crib 
their weight keeping the lower ones, 
which are kept together by traverses, 
down andin their places. The crib be- 
ginsto move more rapidly, the verge of 
the falls is reached, and the next in | 
stant down we go like a shot, amid the 
creaking of the timbers and the splashing 
of the waters, into what appears a per- 
fect caldron of threatening waves and 
foam. But instead of diving into it and 
being swamped, the angry waters are 
driven before the crib, which seems to 
rest fora moment upon the apron before 
gliding swiftly along to the next fall- 
Down we go, over a couple more of the 
falls, experiencing the same feeling as 
at the first, only more so if anything, as 
a couple of saw-logs have aided mater- 
ially in shaking us up, rendering it nec- 
essary to crouch andcling to the timber 
upon which we are standing in order to 
keep our footing. ' 

Finally the last fallis reached, which 
isthe most sensational of the lot. For 
forty or fifty yards at the end of the 
slide the water is adark and angry look- 
ing; having attained quite a velocity, it 
rashes along in jagged waves and min- 
gles with the Ottawa ina mass of foam, 
The crib is moving along rapidly. In 
front ofyouis the Grand River, covered 
with timber, steamers, and barges; 
around you are immense piles of lumber. 
On the “homestretch” the crib slashes 
the water around lively, and finally it 
takes a plunge as it leaves the slides. 
Down it -goes, and you hear nothing but 
the roar and rush of water, which seem- 
ingly surround you, For a moment 
there seems to be a struggle, when the 
crib slowly and majestically rises again 
to the surface of the water; then you 
know that it will not be necessary for 
youto takeabath with all your clothes 
on. On examination you find that the 
water was within an inch or two of where 
youwere standing on the middle of the 
raft. This ends the pleasant sensation of 
“running the slides.” — Ottawa Free 
Press. 





“Laud of the iles’—A complimentary 
notice of a petroleum company. Advice 
to coal dealers—Mend your weighs. To 
the Old South Clock—We looks tower- 
wards ye.” Good time to go a-fishipg— 
When it’s (s)melting weather.—Boston 
Lom, Bulletin, 





AMONG THE TYROLESE GARNET- 
SIFTERS. 


Next morning the bad weather still con- 
tinued. The Tyrolese had nevertheless re- 
solved to ascend to the garnet-quarry and 
fetch fresh material for their untiring 
stamping-mill. I accompanied them in 
the sharp, cold morning, following the 
foremen step by step as they threaded 
their way easily and surely through the 
labyrinth of rocks. | They were laden with 
large baskets and ropes, and carried a 
massive stick. For several hours we wound 
our wearisome way up the icy paths until 
we reached the Rohrenecker, a steep wall 
uprising out of 2 glacier. Here I was 
obliged to remain behind, because of the 
ever increasing mist, and I could not ob- 
serve how the bold men drew themselves 
up by their ropes to commence their work- 
ing on the top of the wall, which has 
been robbed thus many hundreds of years 
of its treasures. I only heard the dull 
sound of hammering, until at last, after 
long waiting, a thundering stroke, re-echo- 
ed on all sides, and the loosened stones 
fell rattling upon the ice. The men fol- 
lowed with their baskets, into which they 
packed the best pieces, and then we all 
returned. I breathed again when we once 
more reached the hospitable hut. Here the 
contents of the baskets were emptied into 
the work-room, and now the next operation 
was to free the beautiful twelve-sided crys- 
tals out of their shining envelope. There 
were some pieces in which the garnets were 
thickly heaped together. Soon the troughs 
were filled with this treasury of stones ; they 
were then carried into the stamping-mill, 
which resembled an oil-mill in construction. 
The stones, many of them still covered with 
mica, were thrown into a massive chest 
standing on the floor, the wheel adjusted, 
and the stamper set in motion, which now 
beats down upon the stones, while a stream 
of water conducted through the chest, 
serves to carry off the mica which this pro. 
cess has reduced to pulp. After a few 
hours the water is turned off, and the gar- 
nets, freed from all extraneous matters, in 
their true, beautiful shape, are taken from 
the chest. This process reveals which 
pieces are worth being treated further, for 
the stones, which are not strong are de- 
stroyed by the stamper, others show them- 
selves incomplete or misshapen, and only 
the really efficient remain behind. Of these, 
the hardest, most valuable and solid are 
picked out and carried into the rolling-mill, 
which is situated a few steps behind the 
stamping-mill, and is an industrial construc. 
tion which may almost be regarded asa 
natural curiosity. | From the glacier stream 
which drives the first mill a channel 
branches off, and flows over a rude paddle- 
wheel, to whose elongated shaft a box is 
fastened, which is surrounded with moving 
iron chains, Inthis the garnets are thrown 
to be rolled, the box is firmly closed, the 
water is turned on, and wheel and box are 
spun round and round till we hear the poor 
little stones beating against the sides, 
Fine borings in the box let in the water, so 
that the stones are kept incessantly moist, 
Through this process they lose their beauti_ 
ful shape, for the rolling robs them of theiy 
softest parts; but their value is once more 
enhanced, for only the hard polishable ker- 
nel remains. They are now packed into 
baskets and carried into the valley of Mey- 
erhofen, where the builder and owner of 
the garnet quarries lives. Here they are 
sorted according to their sizes, and sent to 
the grinding-tables of Prague, Turnau, 
Deutchbrod and Baden, whence they come 
into the trade under the name of Tyrolese 
garnets,and are much prized for their color 
and purity.— London Society. 





The old and close-fisted fellow in a 
class meeting rose up and said: “Breth- 
ren and sisters, for four and forty years 
I have been a member of the Methodit 
Episcopal Church, and I thank God my 
religion has never cost me a cent.” 


A Virginia farmer, while plowing ins 
his field, turned up what he supposed to 
be anoldiron pot. He struck it with a 
rock and immediately disappeared. His 
wife has not seen him since, and she 
thinks maybe he has gone to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 





| NICOLO PAGANINI, 


Nicolo Paganini was born at Gonoa, in 
Italy, in 1784. As soon ashe could hold 
aninstrument, his father , made him sit 
beside him, and play almost from morn- 
ing till night. This injured the poor 
child’s health so seriously that through 
his whole life he was nervous, feeble,and 
haggard in bis appearance. His father 
issaidto have been avery miserly man 
and to have cared less for his child's wel- 
fare than for making money by his tal- 
ent. Nicolo was urged on by his mother, 
likewise, who was very ambitious, that he 
should become a famous musician. When 
he wasavery little fellow,she held him on 
her knees, and told him she had dreamed 
that en angel came to her and said her 
son would be one of the most celebrated 
performers in the world. 

When he was in his eighth year he 
composed a sonata, and his performances 
were considered so remarkable that he 
was often called apon to play in churches 
and at muscial parties, His first puble 
appearance was at Genoa, when he was 
in his ninth year. The applause he re- 
ceived greatly excited his father’s hopes 
of making him very profitable, He took 
him to Rolla, a distinguished musician 
in Parma, and asked him to give him les- 
sons. Whenthey called,he was ill in bed, 
andthe boy, being left in an adjoining 
room, began to play one of Rolla’s con- 
certos, which he saw lying there. The 
composer started upin his bed much ex- 
cited, and could hardly believe that what 
he heard was the performance of a little 
boy. “I canteach bin nothing,” said he; 
“you had better go to Taer.” 

Paer was a distinc uished composer,and 
Nicolo studied under his directions six 
months, Daring this period he compop- 
ed twenty-four fugues for four hands 
without the aid of any iustrument; for 
Paer insisted that ‘he should put the com- 
positions on paper directly fron his own 
head. 

His father tovk him to allthe principal 
cities of Italy,and made a great deal of 
money by the exhibition of his talent. 
He appears to have been a very parsi- 
monious and severe man, and the manner 
in which he treated his nervous and im- 
pressible son hada gloomy effect on the 
artist’s character through life. 

Paganini became celebrated throughout 
the civilized world. Everywhere his play- 
ing produced the greatest excitement: 
Poets called his violina “nest of birds and 
éunbeams,”’because thetones were so won- 
derfully bright and melodious. When 
he broke three strings, and played entire 
pieces on one string only, many of the 
ignorant multitude believed he dealt in 
witchcraft; and when he died the priests 
in Italy refused to bury him in consecra- 
ted ground, on the charge that he was a 


musician, whom Satan assisted to per- | 


form such extraordinary things. Butthe 
only magic that he used was great per- 
severance, and the spirit that aided him 
was a natural genius for music. 


MAN AND WOMAN IN CHINA, 


Ata meeting of the Chinese Committee, 
which sat at San Francisco, Rey. Otis 
Gibson, who lived ten years in China, was 
asked, ‘* What is the relation of man and 
woman in China?” ‘‘ They have an idea 
that the man is the headof the house.” ‘‘ Is 
the woman anything more than a slave to 
the man?” ‘TI guess itis about the same 
in China as it is here. I once had a 
Chinaman speak to me on that subject. 
He was an intelligent man and an officer of 
the government who has sent four of his 
sons to America to be educated, He said, 
‘Many Chinamen laugh at you and the 
English people because women rule in 
your country, but women rule in China, 
too. Womenrulethe world, The Chinese 
women rule the same as in your country, 
only we have the name of ruling them, 
but we don’t.’”’ 

SS 

A catafalque is very much like a 
monseoleum. Both imply demice—N. 
Y. Graphic. 





SALT CAKES AS CURRENT COINS. 





































































































The step from precious metals to salt may 
seem at first sight along one, but in parts 
of Yun-nan salt cakes areas much current 
coins as are copper cash in the rest of the 
Empire. Marco Polo tells us that in his 
day ‘their (the natives’) small change 
again was made up in this way. They have 
salt which they boil and set in a mold, (flay 
below and round above,) and every piece 
from the mold weighs about half a pound. 
Now, eighty molds of this salt are worth 
one saggio of fine gold, which is a weight 
so called. So this salt serves them for small 
change.” This statement, though vaguely 
put, is as accurately true now as it was then 
with the exception that the molds of the 
present day weigh 113 pounds instead of 
half a pound. © The salt, in the first place, 
isdrawn from brine wells, and condensed 
in pans of the shape described by Marco 
Polo. Each cake is stamped with the Goy- 
ernment seal, and then either finds its way 
to the consumer, or fora time passes into 
circulation among the hill tribes and the 
Chinese in their neighborhood. Most of 
the wells are in the southern portion of the 
province, and it is only quite lately hatt 
silver has begun to take the place of salt in 
mercantile transactions in cities situated in 
the neighborhood of Poo-urhtoo and Scu- 
maou, The bill tribes attach great value to 
salt, and the chief aim of their constant 
raids on Chinese villages is to steal it. The 
Chinese in their turn use it as an instru- 
ment with which to plunder the hill tribes 
who willingly exchange the commodities at 
their command, such os gold, musk and 
skins, at ruinous rates, for the coveted nec- 
essary. Itis almost needless to say that 
being thus valuable, salt does not escape the 
notice of the Mandarins, apart from the im- 
perial tax upon it; but, as it is compara- 
tively cheap, the official difficulties it has to 
struggle against in its production are not so 
greatas those which surround the various 
processes connected with gold, silver and 
copper.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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THE OCTOPUS. 


An interesting account of the octopus, or 
devil-fish, has been given by Professor 
Kollman, of Munich, who has been study- 
ing the animal’s habits at the Naples 
Aquarium, where there are several speci- 
mens in the tanks. One of them was 
placed in the same compartment with a 
large lobster which had recently killed a 
turtle two feet long by crushing its skull, 
A fierce combat ensued and the octopus 
wrenched a claw away from the lobster, 
who was thereupon placed in the adjoining 
tank. The octopus then climbed out of the 
water over the partition, and was only dis- 
covered with the slain Jobster in his clutch- 
es, literally torn in two. Professor Koll- 
man thinks this pursuit is proof of intelli- 
gence; and he shows not only that these 
wonderful creatures can swim backward 
and forward, jump four feet out of water, 
use their arms separately and in different 
directions at the same time, and change 
their colors through nearly all the shades 
of the rainbow, but also that they are cap- 
able of recognizing their keepers at the 
aquarium, and that they actually manifest 
attachment for these men. 
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The sewers of the city of Hamburg, 
in Germany, which were laid in 1843, are 
flushed every week at low tide by turn- 
ing into them waters of the Alster. The 
waters pass through them with great 
violence, cleansing them so perfectly 
that the siphon under the river has not 
needed cleaning out since 1845. 





According to the Central Falls (K. 
I.) Visitor, they have ‘a stove out 
there which will bake, boil, fry and 
heat flat irons.’ A fried flat iron would 
be a nice diet for hot weather. 


Italy has shook off one great burden 
of shame that bowed her to the dust; she 
has shifted the responsibility for the in- 
yention of the fiddle upon England. Now 
if Italy can only get rid of the organ 


mders she will indeed be a nation.— 
Burlington Hawk-Eye. 4. 
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PALACE OF THE EMPEROR NERO. 





Nero’s life as emperor was one long 
series of stage effects, of which the lead- 
ing feature wasa feverish extravagance. 
His return from the art tour in Greece 
outdid all the triamphal processions of 
the past, Thousands of carrifges were 
needed for his baggage; his sumpter 
mules were shod with silver, and all the 
tuwns he passed upon his way received 
him through a breach made in their walls, 
for such he heard was the “sign of 
honor” with which their citizens were 
wont to welcome the Olympian victors of 
olden days. The public works which he 
designed were more to feed his pride than 
serve the public. He wanted, like another 
Xerxes, to cut a canal through the Cor- 
inthian isthmus ; thought of making vast 
lakes to be supplied from the hot springs 
of Roiw, and schemed great works by 
which the sea might be brought almost 
to the walls of Kome. But it was only by 
his buildings that he left enduring traces, 
and tothis the great disaster of his time 
gave an unlooked-for impulse. 


Some little shops in the low grounds 
near the cireus took tire by chance, The 
flames spread fast through the narrow 
streets and crowded alleys of the quar- 
ter, and soon began to climb up the high- 
erground to the statelier houses of the 
wealthy, Almost a week the fire was 
burning, and of the fourteen wards of 
the city only. four eseaped unbarmed. 
Nero was at Antium when the startling 
news arrived, and he reached Rome too 
late to save his palace. He threw his 
gardens open to the homeless poor, low- 
ered at once the price of corn, and had 
booths raised in haste to shelter them. 
He did not lack sympathy for the masses 
of the people, whose tastes he shared 
and catered for. And yet the story 
spread that the horrors of the burning 
city caught his excited faney, that he 
saw in it ascene worthy of an emperor 
to act in, and sung the story of the fall 
of Troy among the crashing ru‘us and 
the fury of the flames. Even wilder 
fancies spread among the people; men 
whispered that his servants had been 
seen with lighted torches in their hands 
as they were hurrying to and fro to 
spread the fire. 


Nero had been heard to wish that the 
old Rome of crooked streets and crowded 
lanes might be swept clean away, that 
he might rebuild it on a scale of royal 
grandeur, Certainly he claimed for him- 
self the lion's share of the space that the 
flames had cleared. ‘The palace to 
which the Palatine Hill had given a 
name now took a wide range and spread 
tothe Esquiline, inclading in its vast cir- 
cuit long lines of porticos, lakes, woods 
and parks; while the buildings were so 
lavishly adorned with every art as to 
deserve the name of “The Golden House,” 
which the people’s fancy gave to them. 
In its vestibule stood the colossal figure 
of the emperor, one hundred and twenty 
feet in height, which afterward gave its 
name to the Colosseum. From _ it, 
stretched porticos a mile in length, sup- 
ported on triple ranges of marble pillars, 
leading to the lake, around which was 
built a mimic town, opening out into 
parks stocked with wild animals of every 
sert. 

The halls were lined with gold and 
precious stones; the. banqueting rooms 
were fitted with revolving roofs of ivory, 
perforated to scatter flowers and per- 
fumes on the guests, while shifting ta- 
bles seemed to vanish of themselves and 
reappear charged with the richest 
viands. There were baths, too, to suit all 
tastes; some supplied from the waters of 
the sea, and some filled with sulphurous 
streams that had their sources miles 
away. Thousands of the ehoicest works 
of artof Greece and Asia had been de- 
stroyed, but their place was taken by 
the -paintings and the statues brought 
from every quarter of the empire. Nero 
sent special agents to ransack the 
cities for art treasures, and many a town 
among the isles of Greece mourned in 
after days the visit that had despoiled it 





of some priceless treasure. When all 
was done, and the emperor surveyed 
the work, even he was satisfied, and he 
cried: 

“Now at least I feel that Iam lodged as 
aman should be.” 

It was in halls like these that the 
privileged few gathered round their 
lord when he returned from the grave 
business of the circus and the stage 


to indulge in the pleasures of the 
table, 





WEBSTER AND THE DRIVER, 


On one occasion Mr. Webster was on 
his way to his duties at Washington. 
He was compelled to proceed at night 
by stage from Baltimore. He had no’ 
traveling companions, and the driver had 
asort of felon look which produced no 
inconsiderable alarm with the senator. 
“I endeavored to tranquilize myself,” 
said Mr. Webster, “and had partly suc- 
eeeded when we reached the dark woods 
between Bladensburg and Washington 
(a proper scene for murder or outrage), 
and kere, I confess, my courage again 
deserted me. Just then the driver 
turned to me, and witha gruff voice, in- 
quired my name. I gave it to him. 
Where are you going? said he. The 
reply was, “To Washington. I am # 
senator.’ Upon thisthe driver seized me 
fervently by the hand, and exclaimed 
‘how glad Iam. I have been trembling 
in my seat for the last hour; for when I 
looked at youl took you to be a high- 
wayman..’” Of course both parties were 
relieved. 

A ROYAL JOKE. 


One does not think of Frederick the 
Great primarily asa joker. His life was 
anything but humorous, and was the 
cause of more tears than smiles. But 
Frederick loved a joke, especially if there 
wasa spice of maliciousness init. His 
whole intercourse with Voltaire was a 
great comedy—a burlesque of friendship 
and literary patronage. Onone oceasion 
Voltaire requested the privilege of read- 
ing anew poem tohim. Frederick was 
delighted, and named an hour when he 
would graciously listen to the latest pro- 
duction of the great French genius. At 
the appointed time Voltaire appeared, 
manuscript in hand, and read the poem, 
The king had meantime secreted behind 
a screen in the same room aman of & 
wonderful memory, who had the gift of 
repeating any composition, however 
lengthy, to which he had once listened. 
When Voltaire had concluded his recital, 
Frederick expressed great admiration, 
but declared he had heard the poem 
before. ‘The poet was indignant, repel- 
ling the charge of plagiarism with great 
warmth. The king, however, insisted 
that the poem was by no means of recent 
origin, and said there was aman in his 
court who eould repeat it from beginning 
toend. He sent for the man who had 
been concealed behind the screen and 
who had listened to the reading, and re- 
quested him to repeat a certain poem, 
quoting the first lines. The man instant- 
ly, and to the great astonishment of Vol- 
taire, repeated [the poem word for words 
The indignation of the poet, when he dis- 
covered the trick, may be more easily 
imagined than described. 





A Swede has invented a dress, compos- 
ed of two sections of canvas filled with 
water, which enables a man to plunge for 
several minutes into flames of fire. 





An old pop corn peddler named Emery, 
at Old Orchard, Me., was so much cha- 
grined at losing his basket, through vio- 
lating the camp ground rules, that he 
crawled under a locomotive, and put his 
neck on the rail close to the wheel, cling- 
ing so persistently that several men had 
hard work to get him out, 


_ Hope is said to be the brightest when 
it dawns from fears. This is a very beau- 
tiful thought, but it seldom occurs toa 
man who has just got up off his wife’s 
new hat.—Brooklyn Argus. 





TOE FIRST EUROPEANS IN JAPAN, 


Europeans first set foot in Japan in 1542, 
They were three Portuguese sailors, who, 
in the language of the Jesuit fathers, 
“breathed into the Japanese atmosphere 
the first breath of Christianity.” 
aries soon foliowed, notable among whom 
was Francis Xavier, and in the course of 
half a century so numerous were the con- 
verts that one might fairly hope that in a 
few years the whole Empire would be 
christianized. But the Shogun Hideyoshi, 
who had learned of the Portuguese and 
Spanish conquests in India, grew suspicious 
of the new doctrines, and instituted a vio- 
lent persecution of ‘the Christians, which 
was continued by his successors, In 1637 
it was alleged that the native Christians 
had entered into a conspiracy with the Por- 
tuguese Government to overthrow the im- 
perial throne. The whole sect was remorse- 
lessly crushed ; all foreigners were expelled 
from the Empire, excepting the Dutch, who 
had aided the Shogun, and who were allow- 
edto keep up a trading establishment on 
the Island of Deshima, which they were 
not allowed to leave, and where they were, 
in effect, prisoners, only three vessels being 
allowed once a year to come to them from 
Holland. Weary must have been the watch 
of these exiled traders as they paced along 
the shore of their little prison, straining 
their eyes in gazing over the blue waters to 
catch the first glimpse of the white sail, 
which were to bring them some tidings 
from the world without. From this time 
dates that system of jealous seclusion which 
for more than two centuries kept Japan a 
sealed book from the rest of the world. Yet 
during all this time the Empire enjoyed 
profound tranquility under the system of 
dual government, which had, in effect, been 
instituted as early as the twelfth century, 
but had been brought to perfection by Lye- 
yasu and his grandson Tyemitsu. The in- 
troduction of Christianity and its completo 
extermination form a thrilling episode, but, 
after all, only an episode, leaving behind it 
no trace on the history of Japan and its in- 
stitutions.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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A REPENTANT LION. 


In the beginning of the last century there 
was in the menagerie at Cassel a lion that 
showed an astonishing degree of tameness 
toward the woman who had the careof him, 
This went so far that the woman, in order 
to amuse the company which came to see 
the animal, would often rashly place not 
only her hand, but even her head, between 
his tremendous jaws. She had frequently 
performed this daring act without suffering 
injury; but once, having introduced her 
head into the lion’s mouth, the animal 
made a sudden snap, and killed her on the 
spot. Undoubtedly this catastrophe was 
unintentional on the part of the lion; prob- 
ably at the fatal moment the hair of he. 
woman’s head irritated the lion’s throar. 
and compelled him to sneeze or cough- 
This [supposition seems to be confirmed by 
what followed ; for, as soon as the lion pert 
ceived that he had killed his attendant, the 
good-tempered and grateful animal exhibit- 
ed signs of the deepest melancholy; laid 
himself down by the side of the dead body, 
which he would not suffer to be taken away 
from him ; refused to take any food, and 
in a few days fpined himself to death. 





Where the supports of the galleries in 
the salt mines of Poland have been made 
from wood it hasbeen known that such 
timbers outlasted columns of stone oa 
brick. It having been also shown that 
when timber immersed for a certain 
time in salt water had a longer existence, 
and was less prone to dry rot, it has been 
proposed when practical, in lieu of kyan- 
izing wood, that in wooden construc. 
tions the timber shall be soaked in solu- 
tions containing salt, as a method of pres- 
ervation. f 





A good deal of disappointment twas 
felt yesterday overareport that a spot- 
ted adder could be seenon Shetucket 
— - - yen a to be nothing but 
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THE SOUL OF WINE. 


It is difficult to describe the soul of the 
human body, and it is almost as difficult to 
describe the ‘‘bouquet,” for it is the soul 


. of the wine. It isan aromatic flavor which 


Mission- | 





cause, as he doesn’t dare 
a are tq eat them 


constitutes one of its chief excellences, and 
gives the liquid its espgcial character. 
There is a certain degree of mystery con- 
cerning the soul of wine which so far has 
not been satisfactorily determined. Most 
wine makers believe, however, that this 
aroma with which the wine is impregnated 
is born of the skin of the grape, and this 
belief has given rise to a practice existing 
sinve many a day, of hanging a bunch of 
ripe and well-conditioned grapes in the 
cask until fermentation ceases. This rich 
perfume and flavor differs according to 
different wines, appearing in some like the 
taste of violets, in others like that of rasp- 
berries or strawberries, or combining to- 
gether something analogous to the three. 
Of the most perfect in this way of the rich 
purple wines of the Gironde are Lafitte, 
Chateau Margaux, and Haut Brion; and of 
the Cote d’Or, such as Richebourg, Rom- 
anee Conti, Clos Vougeot, and Chambertin. 
But to describe the ‘‘bouquet’’ as resemb- 
ling the perfume of any flower and the 
taste of any fruit, gives only a suggestive 
idea of what it really is. According to a 
discovery of Liebig, it comes from the pre- 
sence of a small portion of the ethereal sub- 
stance which he calls senanthic ether. It 
appears to affect the strength of the bou- 
quet, although it is of infinitesimal quan- 
tity, but the characteristic of the bouquet 
still further depends on a little volatile oil 


which the wine also contains. This approx- ' 


imative explanation is the best which has 
yet been given of this peculiar vinous flavor 
which epicurean poets have so long rhap- 
sodized. The cunning mixer of adulte- 
rated wines may produce something 
which will deceive the ordinary palate in 
every other quality belonging to it save 
that of the bouquet. The ‘‘bee’s wing,’ 
the ‘‘thick crust on the bottle,’’ and ‘‘ the 
loss of strength from great age,’”’ and all 
the other signs of quality may be imitated 
more or less successfully, but the mystery 
which surrounds the chief virtue of wine 
will probably forever remain veiled, hap- 
pilyfor those who drink of it.--The Galaxy. 


COOKIN GMEAT BY COLD. 





Those who have handled a piece of 
congealed mereury, which freezes at a 
temperature of forty degrees below zero, 
will know that the sensation is similar 
to that produced by holding a coal of fire 
in the hand. In other words, intense heat 
and intense cold bear a striking resem- 
blance to each otherin their effects. A 
Hungarian cheinist, whose speciality con- 
sists of finding out the best methods of 
preserving meats, has made practical use 
of this analogy in the action of heat aud 
cold, and partially cooks his meats by 
subjecting them to the action of intense 
cold. Strange to say, the meat subjected 
tothislow temperature is reduced to a 
condition similar to that produced by 
heat. The material must be perfectly 
fresh, and after being exposed toa tem- 
perature of thirty-three degrees below 
zero, must be carefully sealed in tins. It 
is found when opened to preserve a re- 
markable freshness, and tobe ina more 
satisfactory condition for use than has 
hitherto been attained by any other 
method for the same purpose. 





Mr. Margary was long enough in China 
to learn that “it is the nature of Chinamen 
to give in to anything which asserts its su- 
periority. A kick anda few words m his 
own tongue telling him he is an ignorant 
boor will make a common Chinaman wor 
ship you. Singly or in small groups they 
are the piok of civility, but a mob is ra- 
ther dangerous. 





_ One of the” pleasantest persons to meet 
in conversation just now is a Preston 
man. He covered his potato vines with 
Paris green to drive away the bugs, and 
now he thinks the potatoes are poiscned 
and expects that he will have to con- 
tribdte them to the home missionary 


lf.—Norwich Bulletin, 
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ROBESPIERRE’S YOUTH, 


In 1781 Robespierre returned to Arras, 
and amid the welcome of his relatives and 
the good hopes of friends began the practice 
of an advocate. For eight years he led an 
active and seemly life. He was not wholly 
pure from that indiscretion of the young 
appetite, about which the world is mute, 
but whose better ordering and governance 
would give a diviner brightness to the earth. 
Still, if he didnot escape the ordeal of youth, 
Robespierre was frugal, laborious and per- 
severing. His domestic amiability made 
him the delight of his sister, and his zealous 
self-sacrifice for the education and advance- 
ment in life of his younger brother was 
afterward repaid by Auzustin Ropespierre’s 
devotion through all the red and ghorrible 
hours of Thermidor. Though cold in tem- 
perament, extremely reserved in manners, 
and fond of industrious seclusion, Robes- 
pierre did not disdain the social diversions 
of the town. He was a member of a re- 
union of Rosati, who sang madrigals and 
admired one another’s bad verses. Those 
who love the ironical surprises of fate may 
picture the young man who was doomed to 
play so terrible a part in terrible affairs 
going through the harmless follies of a 
ceremonial reception by the Rosati, taking 
three deep breaths over a rose, solemnly 
fastening the emblem to his coat, emptying 
a glase of rose-red wine at a draught to the 
good health of the company, and finally re- 
citing couplets that Voltaire would have 
found almost as detestable as the Law of 
Prairial or the Festival of the Supreme 
Being. More laudable efforts of ambition 
were prize essays, in which Robespierre has 
the merit of taking the right side in im~ 
portant questions. He protested agaist 
the inhumanity of laws that inflicted civil 
infamy upon the innocent family of a con- 
victed criminal. And_he protested against 
the still more horrid cruelty which reduced 
unfortunate children born out of wedlock 
to something like the status of the mediaval 
serf. Robespierre’s compositions at this 
time do not rise above the ordinary level of 
declaiming mediocrity, but they promised 
a manhood of benignity and enlightenment. 
To compose prize essays on political reforms 
was better than to ignore or to oppose politi- 
cal reform, Butthe course of events after- 
ward owed their leastdesirable bias to the fact 
that such compositions were the nearest ap- 
proach to political training that so many of 
the revolutionary leaders underwent. In 
his profession he distinguished himself in 
one or two causes of local celebrity. An 
innovating citizen had been ordered by the 
authorities to remove a lightning conductor 
from his house within three days, as being 
a mischievous practical paradox as well as 
a danger and an annoyance to his 
neighbors. Robespierre pleaded the 
innovator’s case on appeal, and won 
it. He defended poor woman who 
had been wrongfully accused by a monk be- 
longing to the powerful corporation of a 
great neighboring abbey. The young ad- 
vocate did not even shrink from manfully 
arguing a case against the august Bishop 
of Arras himself. His independence did 
him no harm, The Bishop afterward ap- 
pointed him to the post of Judge or Legal 
Assessor in the Episcopal Court. This tri- 
bunal was a remnant of what had once been 
the sovereign authority of and jurisdiction 
of the Bishopsof Arras. That a court with 
the power of life and death should thus ex- 
ist by the side of a proper corporation of 
civil magistrates is an illustration of the in- 
extricable labyrinth of the French law and 
its administration on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. Robespierre did not hold his office 
long. Every one has heard the striking 
story—how the young Judge whose name 
was within a half-dozen years to take a 
place in the popular mind of France and of 
Europe with the bloodiest monsters of myth 
or history, resigned his post in a fit of re- 
morse after condemning a murderer to be 
executed. ‘‘He is a criminal, no doubt,” 
Robespierre kept groaning in reply to the 
consolations of his sister, for women are 
more positive creatures than men—‘‘a 
criminal, no doubt; but to put a man to 
death!” Many a man thus begins the 
great voyage with queasy sensibilities, and 
ends it a cannibal.—Fortnightly Review, 





HOW THE TURKISH TROOPS LOOK, 


The correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard writes as follows: ‘‘I had scarcely been 
two hours in Widdin when a part of the 
victorious Bashi-Bazouks returned to the 


| fortress. No one who had not seen the 





procession could form an idea of the wonder- 
ful picture it presented. The greater num- 
ber of the riders, mounted on their ugly, 
lean little horses, which, however, seem 
capable of bearing great fatigue, were Cir- 
cassians, in long black, gray, or white 
coats, with half a dozen little cartouch 
pockets in a row on each side of the breast. 
Among them were a few Turks and Arn- 
auts,a negro, two men in European dress, 
except that they worh the fez, Tartars, 
Kirghizes, and Armenians Each one was 
dressed differently most of them baref ot, 
many without saddles or on high-peaked 
wooden ones. The Circassians carried 
their arms ina shaggy, black woolen case, 
attached by a strap to their backs, and 
every one held the muskets taken from the 
enemy upright in his right hand, resting 
the butt ends on his leg. The same hand 
held a short whip, while in the left were 
the reins, and from the shoulder hung a 
scimetar in a leather case, red at one end 
and black at the other. Men over seventy, 
boys under twelve; white, red, green, and 
many-colored turbans; yellow, gray, blue, 
black trowsers, and in some cases none at 
all; on all faces the excitement of battle, 
the dark eyes glowing with a dangerous 
fire; never was such a motley group, and to 
put the climax to this strange sight, a 
gigantic Circassian rode along under a 
green silk parasol, and several of these 
savages wore spectacles. No _ prisoners 
were brought in, as quarter is not given, 





Tue TELLIER REFRIGERATING APPARATUS. 
—The operation of the Tellier refriger- 
ating apparatus which has recently at- 
tracted so much attention on account of 
the results produced, is said to be based 
on the alternate expansion and com- 
pression of methylic spirit vapor, the 
former producing intense cold and the 
jatter redacing the vapor to a liquid 
form, ready for a new vaporization, 
The cold gas is carried through a series 
of large plates in a cooling chamber, 
over and under which plates a powerful 
air current is driven bya fan blower; and 
this current, which shows by the ther- 
mometer a temperature of thirty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit, is conducted direct- 
ly to the cellar, or other locality, to be 
cooled. ‘The chief advantage of this ar- 
rangement, as claimed, is its economy 
there being, practically, no waste of the 
vapor, and it being possible to make 
from six toeight tons of ice per day of 
ten hours by the aid of pumps of from 
five to seven horse power. There would 
seem to be no doubt, therefore, of the 
importance of the process, commercially 
considered. 


een caer 
REYNOLDS THE SCOUT. 


A remarkable story is told of the fear_ 
ful scene cf the death of Charles Rey. 
nolds, Custer’s chief scout and the best 
shot on the Missouri, River. He was shot 
off the back of his horse, and in falling 
caught the horse and killed him,and,mak- 
ing a breastwork of the beast’s body, he 
commenced a terrible slaughter of the 
Indians. He lay behind his horse dying 
and still shooting,and every shot he fired 
his deadly aim sent a savage to the devil, 
When he was taken off the field after the 
fight twenty-two deadIndians were fouud 
around him. 





A Physician advertises inthe Meriden 
Conn., newspapers that he has no power 
over his appetite for alcohol, and that he 
will prosecute anybody who sells him 
any. 








The mother of Lient. Sturgis, who was 
killed in the Custer battle, has become 


insane from grief, He was her only 
son, 





AN OLD ROMANCE REVIVED. 


A romance connected with the career 
of the great Napoleon is revived by the 
Dresden correspondent of the Detroit 
Free Press. Three miles from Dresden 
is the village of Planen, one of the prom- 
inent features of which is a ruined chat- 
eau. In 1812 it was the seat of Count 
Kielmansegge, who was one of the gayest 
officers of the Saxon court. He hada 
beautiful bride of sixteen, who, during 
the period when Napoleon had his head, 
quarters at Dresden, was fascinated by 
the Emperor, and became his mistress, 
Count Kielmansegge, on learning that 
she had proved false to her marriage 
vows, hurried her from court to the se- 
clusion of the chateau. Some time after. 
wards he died from poison, which she 
was proved to have administered. She 
was sentenced to death, but Napoleon 
interceded for her with the Saxon mon- 
arch, and though pardon could not be 
granted, the sentence was commuted to 
imprisonment for life in the chateau,with 
the provision that she was never to see a 
human face except those of two female 
attendants and that of the public ex- 
ecutioner. As a constant reminder of 
her crime and its remitted punishment, 
she was compelled to wearcrimson silken 
cord around her neck, and = the execution- 
er was empowered to visit her frequently 
to see that the badge was worn, She 
died in 1873, an aged, infirm woman, and 
when the chateau was sold with adjoin. 
ing property to a brewery company, a 
pile of letters from the great Emperor 
of the most amatory and passionate na. 
ture were discovered, which drew atten- 
tion to the half-forgotten — life-story of the 
Countess Kielmansegge. 





Ivprovep Rock-Driwt.—Au improved 
kind of rock-drill operated by hand, is 
among the recent English inventions. 
The machine consists of a light stand, 
supporting guides which can be adjusted 
to various inclinations; the boring tool is 
not connected tothe hammer, but rests 
onthe rock, being merely guided by the 
collars through which it passes and 
which insure its being kept parallel with 
the hole which is being formed. One 
of the guide collars has an intermittent 
rotary motion given to it by a ratchet, 
thus causing the tool to be partially 
rotated after each blow. The tool is 
struck rapidly by a steel-faced hammer 
worked by acrank through the medium 
of aspring. The throw of this crank 
isone and one-fourth inches, but when 
in full work the hammer, under the ac- 
tion of the spring, moves about double 
the stroke due to this throw, a speed of 
some forty revovolutions per minute of 
the handle, causing two hundred and 
twelve blows per minute of abont five 
inches fall to be struck by the hammer. 
It appears to be an effective machine for 
use where neither steam nor pneumatic 
power is available. 





COOLNESS OF A CAPTAIN, 
During one of the expeditions into the 
Caucasus, Ignatieff ordered a battery of ar- 
tillery under a captain named Sergueieff to 
shell a column of the enemy that threatened 
to out-flank his forces, ‘The order was obey- 
ed, but the shells did not explode, and pro- 
duced no more effect than round shot. Ig- 
natieff galloped to the battery and addressed 
the captain in language rather more vigor- 
ous than complimentary. Hecalmly lifted 
a shell in one hand and applied a portfire to 
the fuse with the other, then remarked to 
the General, ‘‘As you see, General, the 
powder is bad.” The General sprang from 
his horse and embraced him, crying, ‘‘ Ser- 

gueieff, my son, you are braver than i 





Dead canaries are daily sent to taxi- 
dermists in New York for stuffing that 
are too poor in feather to undergo the 
process, They are always replaced by a 
fac-simile bird, which answers the pur- 
pose of the lost pet, the owner being 
none the wiser, 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Pieces of newspaper wet with cam- 
phor will keep flies at a distance. 



























































































The latest novelty in Paris is “per- 
fumed hats.” 


A magistrate in Columbia, 8. C., eon- 
tences juvenile offenders to be wh*pped, 
and appoints their parents executioners. 


Asingle farm in New Jersey has sent 
twelve tons of currants to New York this 
season. 

Burgundy pitch is not pitch, nor is it 
manufactured or exported from Bur- 
gundy. The best is a resinous sub- 
stance, prepared from common frankint 
cense, and brought from Hamburg; bat 
by far the largest quantity is a mixture 
of rosin and palm oil. 


In a pamphlet circulated among work- 
ingmen in Germany, Cain is eulogized 
as the industrious laborer who, in killing 
Abel, struck a merited blow at lazi- 
ness. 


Connecticut: produced 706 new inven- 
tions last year, or one to 764 inhabitants. 
Massachusetts stood next in the number 
of patents. Arkansasis at the foot of 
he list. 


The London Milk Journal says that a 
pint of milk heated a little, but not 
boiled, taken every four hours, will check 
the most violent dirrhwa, stomach dis- 
orders, incipient cholera and dysentery. 


A firm located near Baltimore, Md., 
are doing a large trade in the South with 
brandy madefrom peach parings, which 
have hitherto been thrown away as be- 
ing valueless, 


In the Brussels exhibition there is a 
cinerary urn with the inscription, “The 
ashes of an Italian gentleman, sixty 
years of age, cremated in two hours. 
He weighed fifty kilogrammes,”’ 


It is said that no Chinese bank has 
failed during the last five hundred years. 
When the last one “went np” the heads 
of the officers came off, and were thrown 
into a corner with the other rssets! 


Sealing wax is no wax at all; nor does 
it contain a single particle of wax. It is 
made of shellac, Venice turpentine and 
cinnabar. Cinnabar gives it the deep 
red color, and turpentine renders the 
shellac soft and less brittle, 


The introduction of female clerks into 
the goods offices of the London and 
Northwestern Railway at Birmingham 
has proved so successful that the direc- 
tors have been induced to try the ex- 
periment in other large centres of 
traffle, 

The Salt Lake Tribune asserts that 
when the Mormon Bishops of San Pete 
heard that Gen, Custer and his soldiers 
had been massacred by the Sioux, they 
ent a band of music to serenade a few 
lodges of Indians camped near by. 


Kunosophy—the science of dog-—is 
the new word coined in Germany, and 
the new branch of learning that is il- 
lumined by theerndition of that country. 
A work onthe subject has just been pub- 
lished in Stuttgart. 


A brave Colorado girl placed herself 
the other day between her brother and a 
howling mob who thirsted for his blood: 
Whenever arevolver was pointed at his 
body she interposed, and 80 protected 
him until the arrival of the sheriff. 


The Napa Register reckons the grape 
crop of California this season at 20 pef 
cent. in excess of last year’s yield, Las- 
year the giape crop was reckoned at 
eight millions of gallons; this year it will 
equal ten millions, 


A species of trade tyranny, the custom 
of “standing a footing,” still prevails in 
England. At a London police court 
some plumbers were arraigned recently 
for half hanging a fellow workman who 
steadfastly refused to stand a gallon or 
beer, 
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A Reminiscence of ‘““The Abion.” 


We are indebted to the St. John’s(N. B.,) Globe of 
September 6th, for the foliowing: 


“The recent enterprise of the ‘Loronto G ode, in hiring for its 
own use a special train for the distribution of its papers, bas 
excited a great deal of comment upou its enterprise, and certain- 
ly it was a great piece of enterprise. But,a step of this kind 
bas not the merit of novelty. As far back as 1831, when the 
Reform Bill was defeated in the House of Lords, the New York 
Aion, then io the plentitude of its power, despitched an ex. 
press from New York to Whitehall in order, ag it says its-If, to 
convey the important intelligence to Canada with all possible 
expedition.’ The messonger of the Ain on had instractions to 
proceed even to Montreal, if he found on bis arrival at Lake 
Chamblain (bat farther time could be gained in the distribution 
of the news by continuing the journey. ihis was a wondertui 
piece of enterprise for those days.’” 





Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Great Powers have finally succeeded in securing an ar- 
mistice for ten days, which may ullimately be extended to one 
month, during which tim» it isto be hoped that Peace wiil be 
satisfactorily arranged. Tb trouble is that the Governments of 
Great Britain, Russia and Austria have each their plan of set. 
tlement, each conflicting with each other, and each requiring 
the sacrifice of each other's views. It is certainly, under the 
circumstances, very difficult to see, how, the discussions can 
eventuate in a cersation of hostilities, more especially as the 
fanaticism of the Mahomedans bas to be combated at every turn. 
Earnest efforts are, however, making for peace, which it may be 
hoped will be obtained. . 

In England there is little worthy of notice, beyond the fact of 
continued and heavy failures iu all branches of business, more 
especially in the Iron Trate. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have advertised for tenders, to be 
received on November Ist next, for the purchase of the Jron 
O ad Frigate Vangu rd, which was sunk off the coastof Ireland 
last year. The ship will be sold asshe lies on the Kish Bank, 
near Kingstown, on the foliowing conditions, viz. : 

Ist I'wo-thirds of the purchase money to be paid within 
fourteen days of acceptance of offer, and the remaining third 
within six months afterwards. 

2d. the whole of the articles, including money and plate, re- 
covered from the wreck to be the property of the buyer, but the 
buyer is to engage to offer to the Government, and jthe Govern. 
ment engages to buy from him all the guns, projectiles, anchors 
and chain cables, which may be brought from the Vanguard to 
Kingstown, or any other harbor in the Kingdom, uninjured, 
except by the action of water, at the price of 

£25) for each of the ten 124 guns complete. 

£68 for each of the four 61-p der guns 

£23 for each of the four !2-pounder guns complet 

£20 for the one 9-pounder gun. 

£> for each ton of Y-inch gun projectiles. 

£20 for each ton of brass cases for projectiles. 

£2 9s. per ewt. for each of the two &6 ewt. anchors. 

£2 9s. per cwt. for the one 75-cwt. anchor. 

one %5-cwt. 

£1 8a. per owt. forthe one 12-owt. > anoborr, 

one T-owt, 











£1 is. ¢d. per ewt. for the 75 tons of chain cable. 

Government will also be prepared to consider favo ably the 
offer ot any other s ores that may be submitted; or an offer for 
the raised ship herself. 

The ‘London Mark Line Expre 8” in its report of September 
18th of the British corn trade during the past week, says: * ‘The 
weather (brou_hout the week has been dull and autamnal. Ip 
the north a large portion of the cereal crops remains an- 
secured, Sprouted grain and a deteriorated ¢ ndition have, 
therefore, characterized the supplies at many of the northern 
country markets, and threshing bas been to a great mepaure 
stopped by frequent rain. Seed crops bave already sustained in- 
jory from the same cause; mustard and 1ape-seed especially 
bave appeared in considerably Jess quantity than i; usual at this 
time of the year, the condition of both b:ving mach deterio 

rated. It is esti:mated that in Scotland barely balf cf the cereal 
crops is cut and not more thaua quarteris stacked. The same 
delay prevailsin Ireland, and the outstanding grain is suffering 
in color aud sprouting. Farmers who weie fortanate enough 
to secure their wheat in good order, are in no burry to sell 


bulk of the supply is more or los affected by damp, The im- 
corresponding period last year, when the rapid advance i» v lue 


able influence on the course of prices. Th: continued steadi 
prices have touched their lowest point. 


one or two shillings per quarter. 
of our markets despite heavy supplies, the enormous c P 


ports of wheat are still fair, but showa slight decrease on the wins 
previous week, while exports have somewbat increased. ‘Tbe | open to competition, is alone comparable with our own—is, it 
imports of last month are very littte more than half th se of the| willbe seen, smaller than the merchant navies of our colonies 


caused such a heavy stream of supplies. India still contributes 
largely to our foreign supply. ‘I'be shipments from that quarter 
are regarded with undiminisbed interest as exercising consider-| France almost equals Germany, },'37,2.3. Lbs France, with 


The Aggregate Shipping of the British Empire. 


‘Lhe “London Ecoyomist” says: ‘‘From the returos on the 
progress of British shipping, recently issued by the Poard of 
Trade, we learn that theshipping of the British Empire aggre- 
gates 7,744257 tons of which 6,‘ 87,701 tons belong to the 
United Kingdom. Thus the Unit d Kingdom owns neurly five- 
sixths of the shipping of the Fritish Empire. Other maritime 
countries, that. is the United States and all the nuatiors of 
rope, except Russia, * pain and Portugal, possess an aggre- 
gate tonnage of no more than 11,225,21! tons. ihe shipping 
of the British Empire iu mere capacity therefore, without 
reference to the qnality, age or character cf the vessels, is 
equal to two thrda of the shipping of all other maritime 
countries. Next to ourselves the United States have the great- 
est mercbant navy. Taken altogether, it bas a tonnage of 
1,772,2:7 tons. But of this total no more than 1,563,877 tons 
are epgaged in the foreign trade. The remaining 3 25°,0 0 
tons are employed in the lake, river and coasting trade. Into 
this latter trade no foreign vessel, and even no foreign buit 
vessel, is admitted; and the immense seaboard and vast lakes 


now there appears to be a probability of better prices, and the|and rivers, being thus retained for the exclusive employment of 


United States shipping, of course, support a very large fleet. 
But the marine engaged in the foreign trade—which, being 


and dependencies; and it shows no tendency to iuerease. Next 
to the United Stares, Norway possesses the greatest tonnage, 
1,245,722 ; Germany possesses ihe next largest, 1,06%,263; and 


her vast seaboard, ocoup'es only the filth rank among maritime 


ness of the local trade seems to strengbthen the cpininon that} countries, if we reckon by tonnage only. We need he dly say, 
If foreign eupplies do 
not increase there is no reason why prices should not increase| the mari ime rank of a country 


however, that it is the steam fleet which at present determines 
In steamers we are still more 


Maize bas advanced in most|superior to the rest of the world than we are made to appear by 


the f 





advanced sixpence to a shilling per quarter. 
steady at the extreme prices of the preceeding week. 


continues more disappointing. The land under wheat in the Uni 


quality. 
9,890 010 for consumption, 


ters from the stocks in haud and foreign importation, 


will be impossible to fill the gap elsewhere. 


foreign supply. With no quarter from which we can expect 


a large stock trom the surplus of last year's imports. 


price. 


and foreign growers.” 


Ireland after an absence of some years can have any doubt tha 
she has made a consfderable advance in material prosperity 
Evidence of the fact is borne in upon him in a multiplicity o 
ways. The prosperity is not such as this country enjoys, bu 
of its kind it is real and considerable. 
through terrible snfterings that reflect discredit on our states 


altogether in vain 


and in short, has made the gen-ral condition tolerable. 


indeed. 


ence. 


and sufferings of the, period before the potato failare. 


action of the favoratle causes. Inefficient and defective as in 
work for forty years, not without preducing good fruits. 

* Yet more powerfol bas been the influence of emigration. 
Thousands of people pass to and fro aunually between Ireland, 
England, the United states and Anstralia. They bring to the 
knowledge of the stay-at-homes a new world, new states of so- 


the mists of insular prejudice and insular ignorauce that hang 


crannies of helpless apathy. Moreover, the vast multitudes that 
are settled beyond the Atlantic and in the South Pacific have 
made Americaand Australia sound like home to the Irishman. 
He is no longer resigned, therefore, to injustice or poverty. He 
knows that the world is wide. He stands upon his independence, 
and resolves to better himself if he thinks he is not treated well. 
Employers and landlords understand the feeling, andithey do not 
pr sume as of old. Lastly, the Land act has improved im 
measureably the position of the farmers.” 





THE caRveD stones over the grave of Jobn Bunyan, 
whose remaine for nearly two hundred years past have rested in 
the Bunhill Fields Non:onformist burying ground, London 
will, unless steps are speedily taken, become almost unrecogni- 
zable. Althougn restored as late as 1862, owing partly to at- 
mospheric causes, but more to the vandalism of tourists visit- 
ing the shrine, the more prominent portions of the sculpture 





vare rapidly disappearing. 


I put the gross produce of the present crop at 1 ,6 ,-| tons 
400 quarters, Deducting 80 ',00' quarters for seed, will leave 
At the present rate of consuwption 
with us, we require for the coming year about 130 0,00 King 
this is 
the fourth yearin succession in which Am rica bas been our 
main dependence; if that should fail in any material degree it 
In none of the 
Enurepean wheat-eaporting countries has tbere’been an average 
crop. British India bas largely increased ber export, which in : 3 y 1 % 

the last eight months reached nearly five per cent. of our whole |®® cld project which had disappeared so long that it may have 


increased supplies, and with some prospect of a dimunitior in 
American supp'y, it is satisfactory to know that we begin with 


It has been attained| ebb and flow of the tide would be k: pt to one course. 


manship and our intelligence, but now that the suffering is 
past it is some consolation that it has not been undergone 

The great emigration which followed the 
Famine has diminished competitien for the land, has brought 
the population within the limits the wages fund can support, 


** if that were all, the prosperity would be unsabstantial 
In the middle of last centurv there was a famine as 
grievous as that of 47, and yet the beginning of the present 
century saw the popuiation outgrowing the means of subsist- 
If there were at present, then, no more then a reduction] in that case it would be removed by blasting and dredging. 
of numbers, we mizht well fear a repetition of the difficulties 
c But for—| lighted, so that ships might pass, if necessary, at night.—Lon- 
tunately there is much more than a reduction of numbers, or 
ratber, the reduction of numbers only makes room for the 


many respects the national schools are, they still bave been at 


ciety, new conditions altogether. All these things have dispelled | defect. 


going statistics, The steam tonnage of the British Em- 


tion keeping prices steady; besides, the approach of Winter! pire 1s 2,'72,8°4 tons; that of the United Kingdom alone 
seems to give a hardening tendency. Oats and beans sold freely 

during the week, the former, notwithstanding heavy arrivals,|545 tons. 
Fiour bas beev 


1,949,1°7; while all other countries own no more than 1,°38,- 
‘I bus the United Kingdow alone basa greater steam 
navy than all other maritime countries together. As before, 


There has|the United States stand next to Great Britain, with 976 973 
been a very steady demand for floating cargoes, and prices have 


improved fully a shilling per qaurter for both wheat and maize.’’| trade; a total of 1,16 ',96 . ) 
Mr. James Caird, the well-known writer on Agriculture, in a oe with } oy tire =r more than the Ameri- 
Meet be sce - |can tonnage in tae foreign trade. 
communication to the ** London limes” of Septembar 19th, in comes Germany with 189,998 tons, while Norway, which takes 
regard to the wheat crop, says: ‘The condition and quality 


are all that can be desired, but as threshing proceeds the yield 


steam tons in the coasting trade, and 191,99 in the foreign 
France vow, however, takes the 


Very close u,on France 


precedence of both Germany au’ France in aggregate tonnage 
‘s left far behind in the race here. With regard to the additions 
_} to these navies we find Great Britain still abead with 5 2,428 


$ ited = i i 97,- 
ted Kingdom tbis year is 3,136,000 acres, which is 678,00. acies tons added last year, and the United States still next with 29/, 


below the acreage of 1874 and the seven preceeding years—n de- 
cline of more than 20 per cent. on the average growth. The de-| many. 
cline from last year is 37-,000 acres, buat that wall be more than 
compensated for by the increased yield per acre and the higher 


6.0. ‘Ibree yearsago the latest date for which we have the 
figures, Norway was third. tut we bave no retarvs from Ger- 
the addition to the French mercantile marine in 1574 
was only 59,514 tons, In our own case there were, in 1874, 
284,444 sailing tons added to the register. and -248.285 steam 
‘The new steamers therefore, almost equaled the new 
sailing vessels. There were deducted, however, 263,670 sailing 
‘ons, and only 91 7/3 steam tons Consequently the net addi- 
tion was 91,374 sailing tops and 156,572 steam tons; in other 
words, the sailing fleet was little more than kept up, the steam 
fleet was substautially increased,” 








Mancurster as a Seaport —Mr. Hamilton Fulton’s 
plan for a sbip canal from Manchester to the sea is the revival of 


been forgotten. It is reintroduced in a new nd more practical 
form at atime which seems auspicious. Eugineers are unasual- 
ly active in their search for difficulties to conquer. The Isthmus 


The very|of Darian ha: been surveyed afresh with a view t+» connect the 
fine quality of the wheat of all countries warrants an increase of| Pacific with the Gulf of Mexico; Lieutenant Cameron has fas- 

In covs«qnence of the decreased area under cultivation | ciated the world with the idea ot a canal that would open a 
we may before ong expect such a moderate increase on the low 


price of the last two years as to leave some profit to both home| there are proposals for a ship canal through France f+ m the 








waterway from the bead of the Congo to Like Tanganyika; 


English Channel to the Mediterranean. The mind has become 


Ireland is making rapid strides in prosperity, in reference to a a colossal etry = pvr an that « Man- 
which the * London Spectator” says; ‘No one who now revisits Ne pte oo eee 


From Manchester to Warrington, therefore, it is proposed to 
t| make use of existing waterways, widening. deep ning and 
.|stiaightening them, acd dispensing altogether with locks. 
¢| From Warrington, which is on the upper tidal portion of the 

Mersey, to the fairway at Liverpool it is projosed to make a 
{| direct and permanently defined !ow-water vbanuel, by which the 
It is 
calculated that by this means the level of low-water mark would 
be much Gepressed and the range of tide would be consequently 
augmented. A greatly increased navigable depth would thereby 
be obtained, both before and after high-water. The low-water 
channel would be formed by constructing, in carefully selected 
positions, jetties parallel to its proposed course, 80 #8 to guide 
the current at and about the time of low-water in the desired 
direction. Where the bottom of the channel consists of sand, 
mad, or clay. the scour of ‘he old and flood cutrent is expected 
to be sufficient to prevent deposit, and also to excavate the bed 
tothe proper depth Sandstone may be fonn4, however, and 


When completed, the channel would, of course, be buoyed and 


dov Times 





Lorp Brovcuam on Goop Breepinc—The same 
observations which were made on the arts are applicable toa 
certain refi tof m 8, which is common to all highly 
civilized States, but which, perbaps, arises in despotic countries 
at an earlier stoge of society. This refinement is in itself of 
little merit or value, if, indeed, itis rather to be accounted a 

Its chief cha-acteristic is luxarions indulgences of 
various kinds, and a politeness which consists eo much ia sup - 





over the land, acd have swept with a fresh breeze the nooks and| pression of the natural feelings that it is nearly akin to false. 


hood. Never to say anything that may give pain, unless where 
our duty requires it, isa rale of sound morals as well as good 
manners. But never to say anything which those present may 
dishke, nay from which they may dissent, is the rule of refined 
and courtly breeding. Absolutecommand of countenance and 
figure, calm placid deportment, unbroken ease, sustained 
dignity, babitual smiles, indiscriminate respect, nay, the sem- 
biance of esteem or even Jove for everything that approaches, 
and tbe taking a ready interest in whatever concerns every one, 
but showirg none at all in what regards ourselves merely— these 
are the constituents of highly refined and courtly manners; and 
these imply such an unnatoral suppression of feelings, sach an 
habitual restraint upon the emotions of every kind, such a false 
position of tbe mind at all times asis most sasily learnt under 
tbe sway and the dread of a despotic prince or his provincial 
representative, Accordingly the manners of the Orientals are 
known to be polite in an extravagant degree; while theye is a 
want of polish in the subjects of free States which bss made 
the roughness of a Republican almost proverbial “> 
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Some Movern Pastimes.—The same unsatisfactory 

features tre presented by the more distinctly svcial amasewents 
of society. Observe the young gentleman in faultless attire, 
languidly stacdivg up fora quadrille, He cannot be said to 
dance, he hovers. When he ought to advance and retire he 
indolges in a few ineffectual movements, as if he had not made 
up bis mind whether it would be worth while to bestir bimse'f 
ornot. He is always behind the music. When histurn comes 
to dance be is still talking in a lazy manner to his partuer, and 
when he does begin he does not appear to know tbat he is oul 
of time. Now, why does this young gentleman come hera? 1 
he does not like dancing he ought to be able to stay away. It 
is o tensibly a free country, and it any socivl rule exists which 
compels avy one to waste his time iu this way the sooner it is 
set aside the better. Ou tbe other band, if he comes at all it is 
both foolish and rude to decline entirely to euter into the 
spirit of the proceedings. Again, why is it that people who 
cao play good musiz iusist upon treating t'eirfriends to those 
featiul combivations of raus and flourishes which usually do 
daty for music in the drawing-room? It will be said that the 
said friends would not listen to anything better. They certainly 
do not listen very attentively to the class of pieces usually 
played. The conversation is su'dued to a rather lower tone, 
but that is all; and a murmur of ‘“fbank you’ runs round the 
room with an air of intense relisf whe: the performance is 
over and the chatter can go on more loudly again. A different 
kind ot pastime, but one equally curious to contemplate, is that 
kuown as the ‘fancy bazar.” This serves a variety of pur- 
poses, aud may be rega ded from as many different poiuts,of 
view. It is supposed to exist primarily for the benefit of some 
religions or charitable undertaking; and its attractiveness is 
shown by tbe f ct that persons who will not subscribe direotly 
to the object ultimately in view will snbscribe cheerfully to the 
bazar, In the first place, it affords a number of young ladies an 
opportunity of playing at shop, with real customers and actnal 
sale of goods, bot with no responsibility <nd no anxiety about 
rates and taxes and other disagreeable associations of shop- 
kee, ing in ordinary. And it supplies other young ladies with 
facilities for indulging in their favorite occupation of shopping, 
and supports them by the conviction that they are all the time 
performing a virtuous and self-denying action. Then, too, it 
presents a convonient field for flirtation, which, pursued under 
such circumstances seems to derive a sort of sonetion from the 
ecclesiastical authorities and in this respect is only rivaled by 
the p of ting the church itself at festival seasons. 
A farther development of this may, inde d be almost regarded 
aé @ business rather tban a pastime; for the bazar is frequently, 
in fact, a sot of lady show or marriage market it being uoder- 
siood that the fair attendants at the stalls are for disposal as 
well as their wares. Jhen again,a taste may be indulged for 
amateur swirdiing, which il is :upposed may be carried on at a 
fancy bazar without any visilings of conscience. A * bargain’ 
bas been defined as getting a thing you don't want for more 
than it is wortb; and bargains, strictly iu this  ense, are on a’l 
sides thrust into the hands of unfortunate gentlemen who may 
be weak enough to visit the place, and they are mulcted of their 
money without the elightest compunction. sometimes a more 
direct swindle is got up in the shape of an exhibition, which 
you have to enter, and in which there is nothing to see. — When 
the articles to be disposed of do not sell, the visitors are invited 
to gamble for them. ‘The gawbling is of a very harmless kind, 
it is trae, but it is also very undiguitied and sally. Everything 
is exc, sed on the ground that is done for the good of the 
“charity.” What a satire vppon our Nineteenth Century civili 
zation and religion that the Christian grace of which, in its 
highest reality, it is said tuat ic never faileth, should be made 
dependent upon such paltry tricks as these, and that the 
aspect of it most present to the minds of those who condescend- 
ingly patronize it should be its fanctlon of covering a multitude 
of sins !—insley’s Magzzine. 








Woman’s Piace 1n Narturr.—This sudden revolt 
against the home duties and unselfish virtues, the modesties and 
affections which formerly distinguished women, is an odd 
study. ‘The frantic desire for masculine independence and 
notoriety must have a meaning, if we vould but find it. Is it 
an unconscious check to fopulation? so thata certain portion 
of our women are instinctively throwing themselves off from 
the main current of life, impelled thereto by a law of which 
they themselves do not understand the full eigniticance? Iv 
which case will those who remain true to the old instincts be 
rapk«d, as more animal than their hybrid sisters, or more hu 
man? Avd these hybrids themselves, what w ll they become? 
Emotional as women are by nature, and as the very result of 
their organization, will t!.e third sex carry into their professional 
work, their political life, the fanvies and ex ggerations the 
loves and the fears, the hysterical excitement, the buseless 
despair, the irr tional hopes, which usually dominate the lives 
of women? So far as thivgs have gone yet, women have modi- 
fied or heightened the action of man rather than themselves set 
the measures by which history and bumanity have been gov 
erned; but tbe national councils are directly controlled by 
women, it will be curious to watch the working of the system 
and to note how far sentiment and how far passion will bave 
the upper hand, and whetber the sweeter strain of the unpracti 
cal saint, or the instinctive violence of the Mznod, will bet! e 
stronger. Women have the two possibilities, as the world h s 
already seen. Their gentle prayers bave softened the hard 
terms of conquerors and brought mercy to the conneils of the 
erue!; and their passionate cries for vengeance have roused the 
blood of men tu fever heat, and from honorable foes trans- 
formed them into bloodthirsty tiends. Even now the opinions 
of w.men influence men in more than one questionable direc- 
tion; and honorable names and masculine minds are dragged 
by them into hysterical associations where everything is repre— 
sented but common sense and the workable p:inciples of action. 
If such things bave been done in the green tree of indirect in- 
fluence, what will be done in the dry of dicect command, and 
when the monstrous regim: of women will be law under which 
we shall all live? By the look of things this questioi will 
answer itself befor many years have passed; and for good or 
evil the preponderating influence of womcn will come to be re- 
cognized as the chief factor in the great sum of mental forces. 
Yetsurely their influence is strong enough as things are, with- 
out their direct invasion of the political platform, As wives 
and mothers, as sisters, friends, and the first woman whom the 
young man loves, they have immense power over men; and a 
power which is yielded to voluntarily, and not resented by even 
the most arbitrary—who loves. Without love we grant it there 
is not much ipfluencs on either side. fut whe: women are no 
longer women but hybrids, we doubt greatly if obtaining their 
rights will earry love along with them, and if they will not lose 
on the one side more precious ‘binge than they will gain op the 


other. Nowhere, where women rule, do things go well; veitber 
where they are kept in slavery and undue subjection. Among 
the working classes,the women at times rale the men with a 
haavy hand, and shrewishness fills the public houses as mucb 
as shatterliness. I have myself known instances where the 
wife bas had her own industry separate from the husbands’, 
and where he has given her board money for himself ; and iv 
all these cascs I have known the wife both grudge and fileb from 
the tood which she had to allow to the husband, and bold her- 
self worthy of pity and compassion in that she bad !o cok for 
him when sbe herself would have made up with bread and tea 

and passionately abuse him for bis ensuality,in that he de 

mauded to be more richly nourished thau herself. And what 
we see in the working classes where the mistress is the best 
wav, we see in the houses of the better educated where the wife 
has the money settled on herself, and where she bas tbe stronger 
«ill, or holds the theory that «omen ere the cream of ercation ~ 
m n only the skim milk; and that the cream, by virtue of its 
own laws, rises to the top und stays there. — Belgravia, 





M. Leonce pr Lavercne writes to the ‘“Economiste 
Francais” (o point out the renewed deolive in the growth of the 
population in Frauce. He remarks that the war of 1870-7) 
caused a lors, excluding tie inhabitants of the departments 
anuexed by Germany, of 55°,0(0, a large proportion of whom 
were men of between twenty and forty years of age In the 
year 1472 matters assumed a somewhat more favorable aspect 
for the excess of births over deaths amounted to 172,930; and 
it seemed as if, notwith tanding the misfortunes of the two 
previous years, the increass which hid been going on since 
1°66 was likely to conticue. But the statistics for 1873 the 
latest that have been published —have disappointed these expec 
tations, as the excess of births over deaths has again declined 
to 101,776 —9:6.364 births and $14,588 deaths. As compared 
with the year 187 , there were 19,606 fewer births and 51,521 
more deaths. In twenty-five departments including the Seine- 
Infe-ieure, the Calvados and the Orne, whieh are the richest 
in Normandy, itself one of the ricbest regions of France, the 
deaths have considerably «xceeded the births; while in nearly 
all the departments of Brittany there is a large excess off. 





Tue “Pall Mall Gazette” gives an account of the 
“Book of the Joint D et, Dinner and Supper, and the charges 
thereo' for Crammer, Latimer and Ridley,’’ kept by the bailiffs 
of Oxford, while the reverend prelates were in their custody. 
Oysters must bave been astonisbingly cheap. for on October 
ist, 1554, only ove penny is charged for them, bread and ale 
twopence, salmon tenpence, wine threepence, cheese and pers 
twopence. Daring the reign ot Edward I., the london Com- 
mon Conncil t xed the price of two pulleta at three balfpence, 
two woodcocks the same, and a fat lawb sixpeuce from Christ- 
mas to Shrovetide. the rest of the year fourpence, 
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European Miscellanies. 











Mr. Baron BramwEL Lt, at the Jast Liverpool Assizes, 
expressed a hope that actions for breach of promise would be 
abolisbed, so that men need not be goaded into mariying wo- 
they did not like. 


A writer rm “Blackwood’s Magazine’ 


says that the 


on the Government of Switzerland. 


eighty-t’ ree cuurches that do not admit liquor dealers to mem- 
bership. 


is 2.4 

Tux newest and largest submarine torpedo turned 
out at woolwich Arsenal wil be propelled with a rapidity ot 
nearly twenty knots au hour and no difficulty is feared in rais- 
ing the rate to twenty-five knots. 

An Encuisuman, regretting the present useless- 
less of Mount Vesuvius, suggests that the ctater be converted 
into a receptacle for dead bodies, avd proposes the formation oi 
a compavy which will ran funeral trains from different parts of 
Europe to the voleano. 


M. A. Leven, many years private secretary to the 
Tuc @Aamale, says of Lord Palmerston in the “Kevue des 
( enx Mondes,” ‘that he loved nothing but bis country, neither 
justice, liberty, human ty uor morality. His only aim was to 
bring England to the front.” 


Tne Paice or Waxes has bad to do some unpl-as- 
ant things with regard to bis presents, in order to keep within 
the regulations which ruled his Indian tour. He bas returned a 
number of very beautiful and expensive gifts sent, since bis 
retarn, by the First Prince of ‘Travancore, as be could accept 
nothing that was not tendered personally. 


A prize uavine been offered for the best complimen- 
tary epigram on ‘The Welshwoman’s Hat,” Mre. Hugbes of 
Denbigh carried it off at the last Eisteddford with the following: 

Let other maids their beads unfold 
In tresses dark or coils of gold; 
Cambrian maids, believe me that 
Your crowning beauty is ) our hat, 


Accorpinc TO THE last census there are thirteen 
towns in England with a population exceeding 100.0, All of 
these have school boards. There are twenty-one towns whose 
population ranges from 50,(00 to 100,000. All but one of these 
(treston) have beards, and there are sixty-nine towns witha 
population between 20,00 and 50 000, of which forty-iour have 
and twenty-five havenot school boards 


A very HEAVY Loss has recently be‘allen the Essex 
Hant in England, in the enforced and total de-truction of the 
bitch pack. °‘ Two or three months ago a few cases of that 
dread malady known as ‘domb madness” occurred, and as 


soon as the symptoms manifested themselves each hound was 
taken from the kennel and destroyed. Up to the !st of August 
no further outbreak occurred, but during that period the 
disease spread so much that it was thought best br the master, 
Mr. Loftus W. Arkwright, after hearing the opinion of his 
veterinary surgeon, and that of his huntsman, to de troy tke 
remainder of the pack. Accordingly these, numbering eighteen 
and a balf couples, were sh t by the head keeper and were 
afterwards buried in lime, The whole of the bitch pack, which 
was considered to be one of the finest bred and best hunting| 





moon bas n> wore effect on the weather, than red berrings have large meadow near Eltbaw, Kent. They were just letting off 


Tue Evangelical Uniouv in Scotland is composed of Lhey threw the two last bags of annd ont of the car, and bare- 


In Prasopy’s model building, London, the Ceath| throwing one acronaut out of the car throngh the jerk, 
rate is only [2 aiuually in every },00U, while the parish rate|oately he succeeded in clutching the vetting, and, with his 


packs in the kingdow, bad thus to be sacrificed. lot the building bag already begun, 


Ls hl 

rae Lonpon Poxick.—The yearly report of Colonel 
Henderson. the Chief ‘ omwmissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
of London, contains some facts which are of more than locai 
interest. The entire police force of the largest capital in Earope 
numbers 10,227 men, bat of this number the national dock yards 
and the military station: ewploy and pay for the services ct 6 4 
men and 662 men are constantly on duty in public offices, 
railway? and other institutions. jhe area watched by the re— 
maiviog 8.997 ext: nds trom Staines and Uxbridge on the one 
side and Woolwict and Dirtford on the other, comprises 688 
equare mil 6 and contains 4,000,000 inbabitants, The force is 
considered efficient. One third of the men are on duty by day 
and tbe remainder by night. During the year upward of }0,( U0 
honses were built in the metropolis, and thirty miles of new 
thorough fares banded over to police protectin. There was 
less burglary, less robbing, less theft, thun in 174. No less 
than 23,2.9 doors and windows were reporte! as having been 
fonnd by the police unfastened at night, ‘Che number of v olent 
assaults upon the police —none but violent assanlis are reported 
—rose from ',214 in 1t74 to 2 633 in 1875, but is },000 less than 
in !8i2. ‘The number of cases of misconduct among the police 
force is large; the‘e were 18! cases of compulsory resigoation 
and 177 dismissals. ‘Ihe scale of pay is good, the least earned 
by an ordinary constable being £1 4", per week, and rising to 
no less than £° 13s. Lid., the week's pay of a Superintendent 
in his eleventh service year. The vagrauts bave diminished 
fifty per cent. during the last seven years, and beggars have 
fallen off forty por cent. Drankenness is the only vice the 
pol.ce canm t cope witb, the arrests of intoxicated and disorder- 
ly persons having been mach more numerons than in the pre- 
cedir g year. 


_ New Move or Wasuinc.—The ill effeets of soda on 
linen have given rise toa new metbod of washing, which bas 
been extensively adopted in Germany, and introduced into 
Belgium. The operation consists in dissolvivg two pounds c¢ 
soap in about three gallons of water as hot as tbe hand can bear, 
and adding to this one tablespoonful of turpentine, and three 
of liquid ammonia; the mixture must then be well stirred, and 
the linen steeped in it for two or three hours, taking onare to 
cover up the vessel cont ining them as nearly hermetically as 
possible. The clothes are afterward washed out and raised in 
the usnal way, The soap and water may be rebeated nd used 
a second time. but in that case half a teaspoonful of turpentine 
and a tablespoonful of ammonia must be added, The process 
is 8 id to cause a great economy of time, labor and fnel, she 
linen scarcely suffers at all, and its cleanliness and color are 
perfect. Tbe ammonia and turpentine, although their detersive 
action is great, have no injurious effect on the linen; avd while 
the former evaporates immediately, the smell of the latter is 
said to disappear entirely during the drying of the clothes, 
THE REVENUE of England for 1788-9, the last year) 
before the period of the French Revolution amoauted to £15,-) 
590 000. Now, £78,0 0,0' 0 are paid yearly in imperial taxation.| 
. Tuk mosr EXTRAORDINARY balloon adventure vn re- 
cord has just happened to the aeronauts of the Alexaudra’ 
Palace Company, London, Having attained the height of 8,000' 
feet, they three times crossed the Thames, and descended in a 















































































































the gas when a large butl charged them, bellowing furionsly. | 


ly escaped through the rising of the balloon. The bull rcattered 
the contents of the sand bags over the ground, and hi horns, 
becoming entangled wiih the grapnel rope, ret the grapnel free, 
Fortu- 


compauion’s assista ce, was hauled into the car before it had 
ascended many hundred feet. They then sailed away for a 
mile. and descended in avother meadow. 


Ar tHe Suerrixtp Banxrurtcy Courr lately, a 
butcber and farm r, who bad been a Methodist local preacher, 
and who failed recently for £1,900, was under exawination. The 
bankrup’ bod induced a bro her local preacher to sign a num« 
ber of bills or exchange. ‘The latter appeared in court, and in 
indignant tones thus ad ressed the bankrupt: ‘Did I not,” he 
exclaimed, ‘ trust you as a Christian brother, signing the bills, 
though foolish it was, without ever looking at them? Did you 
not bring a bill before you absconded to America, and lead me 
to undersiand it was only for £100, when i: was really for £200? 
Ob, yon bave deceived me, aud I have to pay £4 of your 
liabilitios.” The bankrupt showed littl or no sigo of emotion 
at this ontburst of the injured man’s feelings He admitted 
that they bad become acqnainted as local preachers of the 
Primitive Methodist body, but be had no recollection whatever 
of deceiving bis Chris ian brother. Ultimately the bankrupt 
was allowed to pass. 


Tur Lonpon “Lancet” gives some us>ful adxice ag to 
how one should eat and drink during exceptional heat, Very 
little tes or coZee, plenty of milk with fisb, and but little meat, 
and that well cooked, and a mod-rate indulgence in iced drinks, 
are what tbe ‘'Lancet” recommends. Spirits and heavy wines, 
of course, it interdicts. It should be known that {requent and 
excessive thirst is often aggravated by au injudicious consump- 
tion of ice. Such extreme thirst will often be immediately 
allayed by hot erinks, a fact which has been often verifled, It 
cannot be too strongly insisted on that over-teeding and over- 
drinking are most pernicious, capecially eitLer before or after 
prolonged or considerable exertion. The principal me 1 of the 
day should be taken at sunset, 
Opp Frrenvs.—One of the most singular instances of 
incongruous friendship in avimals may be seen at Northorpe 
Hall, Lincolnshire. A cat and a c»mmon barn-door fowl have 
long given up companionship with their several |ivdred for the 
society of each other. ‘Ihe fecd from tbe same dish of scraps, 
and walk about the grounds together. Ta the suusbine puss 
lies basking aod purring, while the ben scratches around; in 
rain they retire under ary conve nient bush,and the hen stretéhes 
her wing ove: her friend for shelter; aud at night when the hen 
flies up into a thorn to roost, purs climbs the tree, and coiled 
up in a fork, rests close beside her. 
Tur Paris Esnipition of 1878 already promises to 
be a greats ccess. it will be in the heart of Europe's favorite 
capital; all foreign countries have, through their ambassadors, 
notified their willingness to contribute, the « rince of Wales bas 
accept d the Presidency of the English committee, and other 
princes are expected to follow his example. The constructiqa 
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CUAPTER XXIL.. (Continued. 


Ames nodded. 

“Young Wallingford isin jail, Mr. Ames, 
Tell me if he knew of this attempt on my 
life to-night.” 


Ames tried to speak, but a stream of 


blood welled from his lips at the effort, and 
he sank back exhausted. 

He, however, made a motion with his 
hand for them to write what they wished 
dim to say. 

Grover tore aleaffrom * blank boox in 
his pocket, and handed it, together with a 
pencil, to Roland. 

The young man wrote : 

“Eugene did not know of the attempt at 
murder tonight. He thonght his rival 
died three days ago from an accident. 
Gray hired me to do the killing, and [ 
was not to say anything to Eugene about 
“." 

“From what I have learned since, I am 
sure that was the way of it,” said Roland 
to the doctor. Then he bentover the dying 
man again. 

“Can you hear mc if I read what I have 
written ?’”’ he asked. 

Ames nodded again. 

Roland read the paper very slowly and 
then said : 

“Remember that you are on your death- 
bed now, my poor fellow. You will stand 
before the great Judge of all within this 
hour. Can you, then, solemnly declare 
that what I have written is true?” 

, Ames made a great effort to speak, but 
the blood again choked his utterance. 

He motioned for the pencil and paper. 
“He desires tv sign it,’’ said Grover. 
“Lay the paper on a book and hand him 
the pencil.” 

After this was done it was found that 
the dying man could not control his hand 
sufficient even to sign his name. 

“Your mark will do,” said the doctor. 
Ames made the mark with great effort, 
tnd sank back exhausted. 

Again that terrible look crept over his 
face, and Grover raised him in his arms. 
For a moment there was silonce in the 
little room. The dying man’s breath came 
harder at every effort, and the white look 
did not leave his face again. 

His lips moved fora moment as though 
in silent prayer, a shudder crept through 
his frame, and then Grover realized that 
the form he held had nothing more in com- 
mon with the busy life—the beauty and 
grace—the temptations and sins—of the 
world. 

He was dead. 

“It is terrible, terrible to die in that 
way,” said Roland, with great tears of sym- 
pathy coursing down his cheeks. “If my 
aim had only been less true this man 
might have been saved.” 

“Don’t think of that now,’ said Grover, 
*you only acted in self-defence. We must 
leave Uncle Billy to care for the body,” he 
added, “and hasten to Eugere.” 

The drive to the prison was a short one, 
and the young men found the ollicer there. 

“I rather expected some of young Wal- 
lingford’s friends here to-night,” he said, 
as Grover entered the turnkey’s room. 

He started back, however, when he saw 
Boland. 

“Are you here?’ he demanded. “You 
can’t see him, sir. Only those can see him 
now who can sympathize with him. I 
couldn’t have loved that boy more if he had 
been my own, and [ won't have him taunt- 
ed now that he is in trouble,” svid the ofli- 
cer, hastily. 

“You mistake his errand entirely,” said 
Grover. “He came with me to secure Eu- 
gene’s release.” 

The impulsive officer grasped Roland 
warmly by the hand. 

“And you believe that he is innocent,” 
he cried. “I thank you for that, but lam 
afraid he can’t be released until after the 
examination.” 

“Nonsense,” said Grover, with a smile. 
“Eugene is only held on suspicion now. 
Real this confession signed by Ames, 
and then see how much of the suspicion re- 

8.” 

The officer read the paper eagerly, and 
again shook Roland by the hand. 

“You are sure that this is Ames’ mark ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, we saw him make it, and the doc- 
tor and Uncle Billy were also present.” 

“This may be Ulegal,” said the officer. 
glmost dancing for ioy, “but I'll be blessed 


‘ 





1f 1t ain't human, and i'm going to let Eu- 
gene out. You will pardon my demonstra- 
tions,” he said, taking Roland by the hand 
for the third time, “but if you knew how 
much I think of that boy, and how hard it 
was for me to turn the key on him—he 
will be here in the place if he should be 
wanted, I suppose.” 

“Yes, yes! Don’t tell him all at once,” 
said Roland, as the officer reached for the 
keys to the prison. “It might be well to 
just say that Grover is here to see him,and 
let us tell the rest.” 

In a very short time the officer again 
made his appearance, accompanied by Eu- 
gene, who looked pale and haggard. 

“This is kind, my dear friend,” he said, 
advancing to Grover’s side,“ little thought 
you would ever have toseek me here! I 
was so happy but yesterday, and now—” 

He broke down completely, and sobbed 
like a child on his friend’s shoulder. 

“I have good news for you, Eugene,” 
said Grover, also much affected. “Look 
up, you have another visitor whom you 
have not seen—Hugh Gordon,or Roland 
Wallingford, as we must now call him.” 

“It was him I saw in that awful night- 
mare scene in the grove, then,” said Eu- 
gexe, scanning his features closely. “But 
why is he here?” 

“To free you, my friend.” 

“To free me?—how can he do that ?” 

Roland arose from the chair into which 
he had sank on firstentering the room, and, 
without a word, handed the scrap of paper 
to Eugene and turned away again. 

“Don’t turn away from me,” said Eu- 
gene, sadly, “I have caused you a great 
deal of trouble, I know, but you must be- 
lieve me when [ tell you that I was inno- 
cent of any malice toward you.” 

“I believe you,” said Roland, grasping 
the young man bythe hand. “I know now 
that you have acted frankly and honestly 
all through this sad business. But you 
have not read the paper yet. Please do 


“Free! free! free again!” cried Eugene, 
excitedly, as the full import of the confes- 
sion came to his mind. “Is this your writ- 
ing, Grover?” he asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “I confess that I 
never should have thought of this most 
important link in the chain of evidence.” 

“Who did think of it, then?” 

“Roland.”’ 

“How can I ever thank you ?” cried Eu- 
gene, turning to Roland. 

I only did my duty,” said the young 
man 


“I would advise you two gentlemen not 
to swear eternal friendship just yet,” said 
Grover, with a laugh, “for you know the 
property question is not settled yet.” 

Both of the young men smiled. 

“We won’t even quarrel about that,” 
said Eugene. “The attorney was frank 
enough to tell me that if the man who call- 
ed at his office that night had lived, the 
estate would have gone to him, and I know 
now that he spoke truly, for the efforts he 
used to put him out of the way would not 
have been made to shut off an idle claim, 
So you really are Roland E. Wallingford, 
the dead mill-owner’s phew?” he added, 
addressing Roland. 


“Yes,” replied the other, “but I won't 
ask you to believe me until you have seen 
my proofs.” 

“Never mind the proofs,” said Eugene, 
“T am determined to celebrate my freedom 
by withdrawing all claim to the property.” 

“You will do no such thing,” said Rol- 
and. “I wan't to compromise the matter 
with you. Don’t interrupt me, he said, see- 
ing that Eugene was about to obiect. “I 
don’t waut any more trouble with this af- 
fair. ‘The will must be admitted to pro- 
bate in your name, for that will save delay, 
and then you and Gover must keep the 
mill for your share and I will have the 
bank account and the village property. I 
will withdraw my opposition to-morrow.” 

“But you are getting the worst of the 
bargain,” said Eugene, “besides you really 
owe nothing to us—at least to me.’ 

“The worst of the bargain!” laughed 
Roland, “why, do you know that the cash 
and bonds in the bank foot up to nearly 
half a million? And as for you, my friends, 
I owe my life to Grover, and my honor to 
you, Eugene. So we will consider the 
matter settled, and will say no more about 
it. But come,” he added, looking at his 
watch, “It is nearly morning, and the girls 
must be very anxious.” 

The three friends, after a kind good- 
night to the friendly officer, then entered 
the carriage and drove rapidly home. 

The joy of the two girls over Eugene’s 
release can better be imagined than de- 
scribed, and so we will draw a curtain over 
the kisses and tears with which they wel- 
comed him back to freedom again. 

After witnessing the union of sister and 
brother and the two lovers, Roland sank 
back upon the sofa. 

“My work for to-night is at Inst accom. 
plished,” he said, faintly, and before any 
one could reach him he fell back in a dead 
faint. 

All was commotion in the room in an in- 
stant. 

“Wa were all ao aheorhed in onr own 











happiness,” said Bertha, “that we acted 
selfishly in not caring for this generous 
friend before. Run for the doctor, some 
one.” 

A few moments, however, proved that 
this last action was unnecessary, for Rol- 
and bean to recover. 

His first sensation after regaining con- 
sciousness was the touch of a warm pair of 
lips ina clinging kiss to his forehead, al- 
though Bertha insists to this day that she 
knows nothing about it! 

“Bertha,” he said, drawing the blushing 
girl closer to his side, “you said yesterday 
that you would answer a question I asked 
you then when I told you why I made such 
haste. Shall I tell you now?” 

“There is no need of that,” said Bertha, 
with a smile, for I have guessed your se- 
eret already.” 

“You know then that I feared I should 
have only your hate after I had robbed 
your brother of this property,’ said Rol- 
and 


“You use too harsh a word,” said Bertha, 
“the property was never his.” 

“But you will answer my question now, 
won’t you, Bertha?” 

The young girl made no reply, but this 
time she made no effort to escape from his 
encircling arm, and as her head dropped 
upon his shoulder, he knew that he was 
answered. 


~~ — 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ATTEMPTED ESCAPE—CONCLUSION. 


The attorney, who had been put in the 
same room with Eugene in the prison— 
there being but one safe room in the coun- 
try jail, in fact—was at a loss to account 
for the young man’s removal during the 
night, and when, in the morning, he was 
informed of his release, his surprise was 


great. 

In truth he hardly knew whether this 

action would rest*t for or against him. At 
first he was at his wits’ ends for a plan to 
act upon. But, after some thought, he de- 
eided, as upon a former occasion, that a 
bold plan would be the most likely to suc- 
ceed. 
When the officer came to bring his 
breakfast, he requested the privilege of an 
interview with Envene,and the young man 
was accordingly sent for. 

“You have been more fortunate in thie 
affair than I,” said Gray, as Eugere-ntered 
the cell, “and [ want your help now.” 

Engene made no reply. 

“On what ground was you released?” 
asked the attorney. 

“On Ames’ written confession, which 
states that I knew nothing whatever of 
the attempt on Roland’s life,” was the 
reply. 

Gray started and turned pale. 

“The coward has confessed, then!” he 
said, walking nervously up and down the 
cell. “Does the confession implicate me?” 

Eugene simply answered that it did. 

“Then it is all a lie!’ almost shrieked 
the attorney. “That man Ames hated me 
and hated the man he tried to kill last 
night. I can prove that he sent Ames to 
gree once, and Ames followed him here 

or revenge! He hated me because I re- 

fused to give him money, and he died with 
a lie on his lips to pnynish me. The ques- 
tions invelved in the settling of the estate, 
had nothing to do with that attempt last 
night.” 

“And the first attempt, Mr. Gray?” de- 
manded the young man. 

“Ah, you have heard of that,” said Gray, 
trying hard to appear cool. “I only acted 
in self-defence. The man was trying to 
rob me, and any man would have done the 
same. What has this man been saying to 
you?” added Gray. “Dves he still claim 
the property?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And what reply did you make bim ?” 

“I did just what I told you I should do. 
I withdrew my claim.” 

“Then you are a fool!’ hissed the attor- 
ney. “Read that letter,” and Gray took 
the forged letter from his pocketand hand- 
ed it to Eugene, who read it through care- 
fully, and, while folding it, made a moti 


Wallngtora. will you look at them now?” 
The attorney’s rage was almost ungov- 
ernable. 


“I will prove to you that he lies,” he 


cried, hoarsely. “Mr. Wallingford,” he 
continued, “help me outof this cursed pen, 
and I will yet prove your right to the Wal- 
lingford estate. That man standing by 
your side is an impostor.’’ 

Eugene really pitied the old attorney, 
but he could do nothing for him, and he 
reluctantly told himso. “There is nothing 
for you to do but to await your trial, Mr. 
Gray,” he said, “and no one can wish you 
greater success then than I. While in this 
place I will see that your every want is 
supplied. ; 

“I will look at these papers at another 
time,” said the young man, returning the 
package to Roland, and turning toward the 
door. 

After the departure of his visitors, the 
attorney gave himself entirely up to his 
own bitter reflections. He pondered over 
his deplorable condition until nightfall, re- 
fusing admittance to all who requested an 
interview, and these were not a few, for the 
excitement over the affair was intense. He 
could hear the hum of voices through the 
barred window all day, and he knew that a 
crowd of excited and curious villagers were 
hanging about the place. 

After night set in he began to review 
ee after plan of escape, and at length he 

it upon one which promised success. The 
country prison was not very strongly built, 
and the windows were particularly insecure. 
He waited until all was still in the build- 
ing, and then drawing the table and a 
chair to the window, he mounted them and 
began to work softly at the fastenings of 
the bars. Once or twice he thought he 
heard some one creeping along the hall 
outside his door, and stopped work, but he 
soon resumed operations again. 

It must have been nearly morning when 
enough bars were removed to admit of his 
passing out, and another difficulty was still 
to be overcome. The cell in which he was 
confined wasin the second story of the prise 
on,and thedistance from his window to the 
ground was not less than twenty feet. Just 
below it were the stone steps of a side en- 
trance. 

Gray tore the bed-clothes into narrow 
strips, and s> supplied himself with a rope. 
He tied one end of this to one of the re- 
maining bars and, taking the coil in his 
hand, crept carefully through the aperture. 

No sooner did his whole weight come 
upon the rope, however, than he saw that 
some of the knots were drawing away. Be- 
fore he could save himself by clutching at 
the window the rope parted, and with a 
scream of terror the attorney darted through 
the air, striking here and there against lit- 
tle projections, and falling with a sickening 
thud upon the rough steps below. 

A few moments later when the jailor, 
aroused by the falling man’s ery, appeared 
upon the scene, he found only a mangled 
and lifeless form, staring, with stony eyes, 
into his own! 

The plotter and would-be murderer had 
gone to his last account. His death ecreat- 
ed another brief excitement in the village, 
for a few days, and then it was forgotten. 

But not so the happiness of others which 
he had delayed but could not defert. 

A very few days saw the great mills busy 
with life again under the guidance of Eu- 
gene and Grover, whose names appeared 
that very day ahove the office door as the 
owners of the mills. And that night Mr. 
Clayson’s house bloomed like a rose, the oc- 
easion being thit of a double wedding. 
The reader can guess who the happy coup- 
les were. 

Roland and his lovely bride settled down 
in the fine old Wallingford place, and Eu- 
gene and Grover were not long in erecting 
a residence equally fine, close at hand. 
For Grover is content te live with his sis- 
ter and her devoted husband for the pres- 
ent, although Fanny declores that he is al- 
ready beginning to study out the plans of 
a house which would be altogether too 
large for one! 

Mrs. Ames still remains in charge of the 
old house which has been her home so long, 
and Uncle Billy reigns supreme about the 





to the jailor who stood just outside the 
barred door, 

As he did so the door opened softly and 
Roland entered the room. 

In taking the letter from his pocket the 
attorney had drawn a bundle of papers out 
with it, and of this the new-comer hastened 
to take possession. Gray tried to prevent 
him, but he was not quick enoagh. 

“Read this letter,” said Eugene, handing 
the forged document to his friend. 

Roland glanced over the sheet, read the 
name at the bottom, and then thrust it into 
his pocket. 

“It is a very bad forgery.” he said, qui- 
etly, “as I will prove in a moment.”’ 

en, turning to Eugene, he said, “I 
told you last night that I wouldn’t ask you 
to believe me until I produced my proofs. 
You will find them all inthis bundle, which 
Mr. Gray was kind enough to take charge 
of that night I layin his office. It contains 
letters from my mother, the certificate of 
her marriage with and letters from Mr. 





Pp gardens. The secret passage was 
securely fastened with brick and mortar. 

Tn the bustle of active business Grover 
soon forgot his theory, and now laughs at 
plans which once stirred him to the wildest 
enthusiasm. 

“But they were not without their use,” 
he says, occasionally, “for, but for my wild 
ideas and Uncle Billy’s help, my truest 
friend would have died before proving him- 
self THe Hetr or rye MILs.” 


THE END. 
anal 


Old Mrs. Smith of Sandusky Ohio, left 
her patent churn open last Saturday to dis- 
miss a bookagent from the door. The éat 
that was taken out after an hour’s churning 
was not as lively as when it jumped in. 


A man in Wyoming, Ohio, upon opening 
his chicken house recently one morning, 
missed two birds; but then, on the other 
hand he found two fingers in the trap. 
They havn't been called for. 
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A DESPERATE DEED. 


BY 
ERSKINE BOYD, 


Aornor or “Tue Sro.en Carp,” “Driven 
From Homr,” &e., &c. 


CHAPTER L 
THB CRIME DISCOVERED. 


On Tuesday, the 6th day of March, 1862, 
the day following Ash Wednesday, in the 
above-mentioned year, five women, belong- 
ing to the village of La Jonchere, appeared 
at the police-station of Bougival, a small 
town near Paris, and situated on the banks 
of the Seine. 

Having asked to see the commissary of 
police, they informed him that one of their 
neighbours, a widow named Lerouge, who 
inhabited singly a detatched cottage just 
on the outskirts of the village, had not been 
seen by any of its inhabitants for two en- 
tire days, and notwithstanding their repeat- 
ed endeavours they had failed to gain ad- 
mittance. 

The shutters being up at each of the 
windows, and the doors being bolted and 
barred, they had, found it equally impossi- 
ble to find even a crevice which might 
have given them a peep at the interior. 
This strange silence, this sudden disappear- 
ance, had caused them great uneasiness and, 
fearing a crmme, or at least an accident, they 
begged that the police would kindly break 
open the door and relieve them from their 
present anxiety. 

Bougival is an agreeable sort of place, 
overflowing on summer Sundays with Paris 
folk, who have been pent up at the desk or 
in the counting-house, or kept prisoners be- 
hind the counter, on week-days. “Small 
misdemeanours” are of frequent occurrence 
on these festive occasions; but anything in 
the shape of crime had hardly ever been 
heard of. Therefore the commissary of 
police of this peaceable little town refused 
at first to accompany his five lady visitors, 
and somewhat pooh-poohed their solicita- 
tions. However, finding them to be so evi- 
dently in earnest, and seeing no other way 
to rid himself of their presence, the wearied 
magistrate at last gave in, and, sending for 
the brigadier of gendarmerie, two police- 
officers, and a locksmith, set off for the 
cottage of the Widow Lerouge, the five wo- 
men leading the way, 

La Jonchere is an insignificant hamlet, 
situated on the declivity of the hill, which 
overlooks the Seine between Malmaison and 
Bougival. A steep path, unconnected with 
the embankment and high-road, takes you 
to it by a short cut, but the little procession, 
with the gendarmes at its head, followed 
the road by the embankment, and after a 
sharp walk of about three-quarters of an 
hour’s duration, halted before a habitation 
of an unpretending yet respectable appear- 
ance. 

This house, or rather cottage, had proba- 
bly been built by some retired tradesman, 
fond of “an open view,” for all the trees 
had been carefully cut down, and any in- 
trusive ivy or other creeping plant as assid- 
uously banished. 

The cottage consisted of two large rooms 
on the ground floor, with an attic or so 
above. Around it was a neglected garden, 
badly protected from marauders by a stone 
wall of about a yard in height, which in 
some places was crumbling into ruin. A 
wicket gate with an iron latch opened into 
the garden. 

“ This is the place,” said the women. 

commissary of police stopped at the 
little wicket gate and turned round to bis 
men. During their walk their suite had 
been considerably increased by all the 
idlers of the neighborhood, and now con- 
sisted of about forty persons, all in a very 
inquisitive and talkative condition. 

“Let no one enter the garden,” said the 
comm x 

And to enforce his orders, he placed the 
two gendarmes before the gate, while he 
advanced to the house, accompanied by the 
brigadier of gendarmerie and the locksmith. 

First he knocked loudly with his loaded 
cane several times at the front door, then 
at all the shutters. After each blow he 
placed his ear to the wood and listened at- 
tentively. Hearing no sound or movement 
in answer, he turned to the locksmith. 

“ Force the lock,” he said. 

The workman unfastened his bag and 
took out his tools. He had just introduced 
one of his picklocks into the keyhole, when 
a great uproar burst from the group of 
idlers behind. 

A boy, playing with one of his comrades, 
had picked up a large key in the ditch by 
the roadside, and, pushed by a dozen offic- 
ious hands, presented it in triumph to the 
commissary. 

. The key, on being tried was found to be 





along the wall, in their vain endeavors to 
see or hear what was going on within. 

Those who had suspected foul play were, 
unfortunately, not deveived in their conjec- 
ture, for the practiced eye of the commis- 
sary detected the awful presence of crime 
the moment he placed his foot on the thresh- 
old. 

The disorder that reigned in the room 
they entered, denounced with a dismal elo- 
quence, the traces of its footsteps. Chairs, 
tables, 1 chest of drawers, and two large 
trunks were overturned, and thrown pell- 
me!] on one another. 

In the second room the confusion was, if 
possible, still worse. It seemed as if the 
hand of a madman had taken a wild pleas- 
ure in tossing everything to right and left. 

Near the tireplace, her face in the midst 
of the ashes of the burnt-out logs, lay the 
corpse of the Widow Lerouge ; so near, in 
fact, that one of her cheeks had absolutely 
been scorched by the heat and a portion of 
the long, gray hair consumed, though by 
some miracle the tire had not communicat- 
ed with any portion of the unfortunate 
woman's dress, 

“The cowardly dogs!” murmured the 
brigadier of gendarmerie. “ Couldn’t they 
have robbed without murdering the poor 
woman?” 

* But where has she been struck ?” asked 
the commissary. “I don’t see any blood.” 

“Here, sir”’ answered the gendarme ; 
* just between the shoulders. Two steady 
blows and no mistake. I'd wager my next 
month’s pay that she hadu’t time to utter 
even a groan.” 

He bent over the body, and touched it 
with his hand. 

“She's as cold as marble,” he continued, 
as he proceeded with his examination; “and 
if my experience goes for anything, more 


than one day and night have elapsed since 
the poor creature got her death-stroke.” 

The commissary shrugged his shoulders, 
and, producing his writing implements, 
placed them on a corner of the table, and 
proceeded to draw up the necessary judicial 
report. 

“It’s no use making long speeches, or 
wasting our time in suppositions,” said he 
to the brigadier ;“we can do that when we 
have discovered the assassins, All we have 
to do at present, is to inform the justice of 
the peace and the mayor of the facts in the 
case, The next, to start for Paris, and pre- 
sent this letter at the office of the public 
prosecutor. Before two hours have elaps- 
ed, the examining magistrate may be here. 
In the meantime I will make a provisional 
inquest, and endeavor to gain some addi- 
tional evidence.” 

“Am I to take the letter ?” inquired the 
brigadier. 

“No; send one of your men. I shall 
want you here to keep back the crowd, and 
find me the witnesses I may require. I 
shall leave everything as you now see it, 
and take up my quarters in the front room 
for the present.” 

A gendarme was at once started for the 
nearest railway station, and the commis- 
sary commenced proceedings according to 
the law. 

Who was this Widow Lerouge? From 
whence did she come? What was her oc- 
cupation? How did she live—and upon 
what? What were her habits—her con- 
duct—her acquaintances? Had she ene- 
mies # Was she miserly ? Had she money, 
or was it reported she had money ? 

These were the inquiries that it was the 
duty of the commissary of police to make, 
in pursuance of the French law. 

But the witnesses, though numerous, 
gave but little information. 

The depositions of the neighbors were 
empty, incoherent, and unsatisfactory. No- 
body knew anything of the victim; she 
was an entire stranger to the place. A 
gardener’s wife, who had been friendly with 
the Widow Lerouge, and a milk-woman, 
whom she dealt with, were the only people 
who could give any information of a pre- 
cise and tangible nature. 

At last, after three weary hours of ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning, after having 
listened to all the vapid gossip of the vil- 
lage, received the most contradictory evi- 
dence, and heard the most ridiculous tittle- 
tattle, the following contained the only re- 
liable statements gathered after so much 
difficulty by the commissary of police. 


—— 


CHAPTER IL. 
SEARCHING FOR A CLUE. 


Two years before, at the commencement 
of 1860, the woman Lerouge had arrived at 
Bougival with a large van full of furniture, 
clothes and other property. She stopped 
at a small inn, where she took up her quar- 
ters for the time being, informing the peo- 
ple that she intended settling in the neigh- 
borhood, and at once set about finding a 
house. This cottace being according to her 





She was a woman of about fifty-four or 
fifty-five years of age, well-preserved and 
enjoying robust health. Nobody knew 
why she had settled herself in a place 
where she was astranger. It was sup- 
posed that she had come from Normandy, 
because in the mornings she wore linen 
caps, common to the women of that prov- 
ince. This rather homely sort of cap was, 
however, discarded in the afternoons, when 
the widow burst into bloom in the shape of 
very bright-colored dresses, gaudy head- 
gear, and showy jewelry. 

In all probability she had come from 
some naval port, for allusions to the sea 
and ships were of constant occurrence in 
her conversation. 

She had a dislike of speaking of her hus- 
band, who had died, she said,in a ship- 
wreck; but upon this subject she had never 
been heard to enter into any detail. Once 
only she had said to the milk-woman, in 
the presence of three other persons, “Never 
was there a woman more unhappy in her 
married life than I was.” 

On another occasion she had said,“Novelty 
alone pleases the men. My husband got 
tired of me after the first year.” 

Widow Lerouge had the reputation of 
being comfortably off, if not rich. She 
was also generous with her money. Had 
once lent a woman of Malmaison sixty 
franes to enable her to pay her rent, and 
afterwards refused repayment. Another 
time she had advanced two hundred franes 
toa fisherman of Port Marly. She loved 
good living, ordered her wine by the dozen, 
constantly gave excellent dinners to her 
friends, and was fond of patronizing them. 
When complimented on being rich was 
never known to deny it. Was often heard 
tosay,“ Lhave nothing in the funds, but I 
have all I want. If 1 wished for more, I 
could have it.” 

Apart from what has been mentioned 
above, she never allowed the slightest allu- 
sion to escape her concerning herself or her 
past life. At night she barricaded her 
house with bolt and bar, as if it had been 
a fortress, and never went out after sunset. 
It was said she habitually drank too much 
at her dinner, and generally went to bed 
immediately afterwards, 

It was very seldom any strangers visited 
her. Four or five times a lady and a young 
man were seen to enter the cottage, and on 
one occasion two gentlemen—one very old 
and wearing several orders; the other 
young, and evidently “a great swell.” 
These last had come in a handsome car- 
riage. 

A pork-butcher of Bougival, in pecuni- 
ary difficulties, had been known to propose 
marriage to her, but bad been summarily 
dismissed, with the observation that she 
had had one husband, which was quite suf- 
ficient, and that she was by no means dis- 
posed to repeat the experiment. 

Nevertheless, on several occasions men 
were seen to call on her. At first, a young 
man having the appearance of a railway 
guard ; then, a tall, dark, elderly man, in 
a blouse, and of a sinister and disagreeable 
aspect. After the incident of the pork- 
butcher, the village gossips put these men 
down as the widow’s admirers. 

Whilst the commissary was collecting 
this evidence and putting it to paper, the 
examining magistrate arrived, He brought 
with him the chief officer of the detective 
police, accompanied by one of his agents. 

Monsieur Daburon, the examining magis- 
trate, was at this time about thirty-eight 
years of age. In figure he was tall and 
well-made ; and, notwithstanding a certain 
coldness and hauteur in manner, with a 
gentle and melancholy expression of face. 
This melancholy had remained indelibl 
marked on his features after a severe ill- 
ness, which two years before had nearly 
proved fatal to him. 

He had held his present important posi- 
tion since 185%, and had rapidly acquired a 
brilliant reputation. Hard-working, patient, 
and endowed with a sort of subtle common 
sense, he could unravel the most tangled 
skein in the most puzzling law case, and in 
the midst of a thousand threads pick out 
the right one. 

With so many rare qualities, he, however, 
hardly seemed fitted by nature for his ter- 
rible office. He never condemned without 
a shudder, mistrusting his own judgment, 
and fearing to be led away in spite of him- 
self by the extent of the authority placed 
in his hands, 

The chief of the detective police was no 
other than the celebrated Geyrol, who has 
played so often a prominent part in the 
criminal dramas of our time. A very able 
man, with one fault, an obstinate persistency 
whether right or wrong,in his own ideas. He 
never confesses himself wrong, and,the scent 
once lost, stubbornly refuses to retrace his 
steps to take up another which asul ordinate 
might have discovered. With this exeep- 
tion, he is the beau ideal of a police officer 
—cool and courageous, gifted with a heren- 
lean strength, notwithstanding his meagre 
appearance, and ever ready ta confront a 
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ing precision, he explains,is due to his 
never troubling himself about any other 
part of a man’s face but the eyes. He could 
remember a glance, or deteet a look, when 
the other features often escaped his mem- 
ory. To quote an example: A few weeks 
before the occurrence we are now treating 
of, a question of identity had arisen con- 
cerning three malefactors, accused of a 
grave offence. Draped with heavy cover- 
ings, 80 as to utterly disguise both height 
and figure, their faces were hidden by thick 
veils, in which openings were 30 managed 
as to show only their sinister eyes, and in 
this state they were placed before the keen- 
visioned detective. Without a moment's 
hesitation he recognized each of the three 
rascals, and pointed them out by name. 
Gevrol’s assistant in the matter he had 
now in hand was young, but, at the same 
time, one of the most promising of bis staff. 
Keen asa razor, and loving the profession 
he had adopted, he saw the one great fault 
of his master, and never failed, when op- 
portunity offered, to take advantage of it. 
But. Gevrol, on his side, regarded his 
younger colleague with a jealous disdain, 
This agent’s name was Levoq. 
The commissary of police who was he- 
ginning to feel uneasy at the responsibility 
of his present position, received the magis- 
trate aud the detective officers as a captive 
receives his liberators. He gave them a 
rapid recapitulation of the facts, and read 
the depositions of the various witnesses. 
“All this is very satisfactory,” said the 
magistrate; “but there is one fact you have 
omitted to ascertain,” 
“And what’s that, sir?” inquired the com- 
missary. 
“On what day was the Widow Lerouge 
last seen, and at what time?” 
“I was just about to inform you, sir. 
She was met returning from Bougival on 
the evening of Shrove Tuesday, with a 
market-basket on ber arm.” 
“Are you quite sure of the hour?” asked 
Gevrol. 
“Perfectly, and I'll give you the reason 
why. ‘l'wo witnesses, whose depositions I 
have taken—the woman Tellier, and a wine- 
cooper who lives close by—were getting out 
of the omnibus that leaves Marly every 
hour, when they saw the Widow Lerouge 
crossing the road in front of them. They 
quickened their pace, and, joining her, 
walked with her as far as her door.” 
“And what had she in her basket?” asked 
the magistrate. 
“The witnesses can’t say, They only saw 
the necks of two bottles of wine, each one 
with a red seal. She complained of a bad 
headache, and remarked that though it was 
customary to entertain and ‘keep it up’ on 
Shrove Tuesday, she intended to go to bed 
directly.” 
“I’ve got it!” suddenly interrupted the 
chief detective. 
“What?” said the magistrate, eagerly. 
“Why, it’s clear as the day. We must 
find out the tall, dark, elderly man in the 
blouse, The widow expected him to sup- 
per—that explains the wine.” 
“Oh,” said the brigadier of gendarmerie, 
with great disgust, “the widow was old and 
ugly!” 
Gevrol looked with an air of much con- 
tempt at the simple-hearted gendarme. 
“You don’t know the world, my friend, or 
you’d have known that a woman with 
money is always young and beautiful.” 
“Perhaps you may be on the track,” said 
the magistrate, reflectively. “But what has 
struck me the most were those words of the 
widow, ‘If I wished for more I could have 
it’ ” 
“I must own I was struck by those words 
also,” repeated the commissary. 
But Gevrol did not stay to listen. He was 
on the scent, and was inspecting minutely 
every hole and corner in the room. 
Suddenly he turned toward the commis- 
sary. 
“I’ve just remembered,” he cried, “that 
there was a change in the weather on ‘Tues- 
day. It had been freezing for a fortnight, 
when it turned to rain. At what time did 
the rain commence here?” 
“At half-past nine,” answered the briga- 
dier. “I’d just finished supper, and was 
going my rounds, when I was caught in a 
regular shower close by the bridge. In less 
than ten minutes half an inch of water had 
fallen on the roadway.” 
“Very good,” said Gevrol. “Now, if the 
man had been here at half-past nine, his 
boots would have been covered with mud, 
unless he arrived earlier. You ought to 
have been able to ascertain this, as the floor 
is oaken, and has recently been waxed, 
Were there any marks of footsteps when 
you first entered?” 
“I’m sorry to say we never thought of 
looking.” 
“Ah!” grumbled the detective; “what a 
pity—what a pity!” 
“Wait a moment,” said the commissary. 
“It’s not too late to see the marks—not in 
this room, but in the next. Nothing has 
been touched there. My footprints and 
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those OF the urigamer can be easily distin- 
guished. Come along.” 

And so saying, he was opening the door 
of the second room, when he was stopped 
by Gevrol. 

“May 1 ask your permission, sir,” said he, 
turning to the magistrate, “to be allowed to 
examine everything before any one else is 
allowed to enter? It isa matter of great 
importance to me.” . 

“Certainly—certainly,” acquiesced M. Da- 
buron. 

Gevrol passed in first, and all those be- 
hind him paused on the threshold. Thus 
he took in atone glance the scer.e before 
him. 


Oe 


CHAPTET IIL. 
THE MAN WITH THE EARRINGS. 


Everything appeared, as the commissary 
had already stated, to have been scattered 
pellmell, as by the hands of a madman. 

In the middle of the room stood a table 
covered with a fine damask cloth, white as 
the driven snow. At the farther end was a 
magnificent antique goblet of cut glass, an 


ivory-handled knife and a plate. Next to 
these was placed a bottle of wine, hardly 
touched, and a bottle of brandy, from 
which about five or six liqueur glasses had 
been taken. 

To the right,along the wall, stood two 
handsome oaken presses, one 6n each side 
of the window. Both were empty, and 
their contents strewn about the floor. These 
latter consisted of wearing apparel, linen, 
and other articles of clothing, all rumpled, 
unfolded and thrown in a heap together. 

At the other end of the room, near the 
chimney, a large cupboard, containing 
crockery, was wide open, and next to it an 
old secretary, with a marble slab, had been 
broken open, and then smashed in various 
places, evidently with the intention of dis- 
covering its innermost grooves. The shelf, 
half torn away, still hung by a single hinge, 
while the drawers had been taken out and 
thrown on the ground. The bed also, on 
the left hand side of the room, was com- 
pletely unmade, blankets and sheets lying 
in a disordered heap beside it, even to the 
mattress, which had been half ripped open, 
and the horsehair strewn about like straw 
in a stable. 

“Not even the faintest footprint,” mur- 
mured Gevrol, with ill-concealed annoyance. 
“He must have arrived before half-past 
nine. We can enter without disturbing any- 
thing now.” 

And so saying, he walked right up to the 
corpse, and knelt beside it. 

“Well, there’s no denying but this affair 
has been neatly done,” he grumbled. “The 
assassin, whoever he may be, was no novice. 
This is the work of a master and not of an 
apprentice.” Then, glancing from right to 
left, “Oh, oh!” he continued, “the poor old 
girl was busy with her cooking when the 
blow was struck that sent her into kingdom 
come in so unexpected a manner, Yes, 
there is the frying-pan on the floor; the 
rashers of ham and the eggs that were to 
have made the omelette. My gentleman 
was in a hurry, or he wouldn't have done 
the little business on an empty stomach. 
He hadn't even the patience to wait for his 
dinner. At anyrate, he can’t plead in his 
defence that his head was confused by the 
gaiety of the dessert.” 

“It’s very evident,” said the commissi 
of police to the examining magistrate, “that 
robbery has been the motive of the crime.” 

“I should rather think so,” answered 
Gevrol, with a slight sneer. “And perhaps 
it was for the same reason that the forks 
and spoons have disappeared from the 
table.” 

“Hilloh! here’s some gold in this drawer!” 
exclaimed Lecoq, who was rumaging about 
on hisown account. “No less than three 
hundred and twenty francs.” 

“You don’t mean that,” said Gevrol, 
somewhat abashed; but recovering quick- 
ly from his astonishment, he continued, 
with his usual contidence, “I’ve heard of 
queerer things than that. I knew a man 
once who so completely lost his presence of 
mind after he had committed the murder, 
that he ran away without taking anything, 
and forgot his hat and gloves into the bar- 
gain. Our friend, on the present occasion, 
must have been nervous. Perhaps he was 
interrupted by some one knocking—who 
knows? I’m inclined to this opinion the 
more readily from the appearance of the 
candle. You see, he didn’t leave it burning, 
but took the trouble to blow it out.” 

“Fudge!” said Lecoq. “That proves 
nothing. He may have naman of eco- 
nomical tendencies.” 

The investigations of the two detectives 
were continued over the whole premises; 
but after the minutest researches they dis- 
covered nothing that gave them the faintest 
clue. Even the papers of the Widow Le- 
rouge, had she ever possessed any, had dis- 
appeared. Nota letter, or an envelope, or 
ascrap of paperof any kind could be 
found. 

Every now and then the disappointed 
Gevrol paused to swear at the world at 
large, and himself in particular. 
the fad what >. —— the slo asked 

e judge, out of patience at W pace 
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“We are sold,” replied Gevrol, with a 
despairing shrug of the shoulders—“com- 
pletely sold! For the present, that is. ‘The 
scoundrel has taken no end of precautions; 
but we shall have him yet. Before the 
evening I will set my hounds on the scent; 
and he'll be run down to a dead certainty.” 

“Then,as it appeara to me,” observed 
Monsieur Daburon, “we are no farther ad- 
vanced than we were this morning?” 

“One does one’s best, and the best of us 
oon do the impossible,” said Gevrol sullen- 


“If Old Corkscrew, now, were only here,” 
muttered Lecogq, in a low voice, which, how- 
ever, reached the ears of Monsieur Da- 
buron, “he'd draw the cork,if any one 
could.” 

“What could the old fool do more than 
we have done?” asked Gevrol, darting an 
angry glance at his subordinate. 

Lecoq turned away, secretly glad to 
have wounded the vanity of his too contfi- 
dent chief, but too wise to bring his anger 
upon himself. 

“What's all that?” demanded Monsieur 
Daburon. “And whois this person—Old 
Corkscrew, as you call him—that he is like- 
ly to succeed where experienced men have 
failed? I somehow fancy I have heard of 
him before.” 

“He’s a wonderful man,” replied Lecoq, 
not sorry to be thus appealed to. “To use 
his own words, he can get at the heart of a 
mystery as easily as another would draw 
a cork from a bottle.” 

“He was formerly a poor clerk ina law- 
er’s office,” added Gevrol. “The old fellow 
as come into money now. His real name 

is Tabaret. He has constituted himself a 
sortof detective for his own amusement.” 

“And to augment his revenues, I sup- 
pose?” sneered the commissary. 

“Not he!” answered Lecoq. “It’s a labor 
of love with him. He’s never so happy as 
when he’s ferreting after some difficult 
case, that’ud make another chap’s head 
ache fora week. We call him Old Cork- 
screw, just as well as we might call him 
Old Gimlet, because he can worm himself 
into anything. Why, it was he in that bus- 
iness of the robbery at the bankers you 
know, sir, who asserted that it was the wife 
who was the thief, and proved it too.” 

“That’s all very well,” retorted Gevrol; 
but how about the poor little tailor whom 
he accused of having killed his wife, and 
nearly got bim condemned? He’s too clever 
by half, that he is!” 

“Come, come!” interrupted the magis- 
trate, impatiently, “we are wasting time!” 
Then, turning to Lecoq, he said, “Fetch me 
this Monsieur Tabaret. I’ve heard a great 
deal of him, and should like to see him at 
his favorite employment.” 

coq was gone in an instant, while Gev- 
rol looked much mortified. 

“Of course, sir,” he commenced, “you 
have every right to employ any one that 
you may think proper; but” 

“Don’t be offended Gevrol,” said the 
magistrate, good-humoredly. “It was not 
yesterday that I made your acquaintance 
—I know your value. Only to-day we dif- 
fer completely in our opinions. You stick 
to the tall, dark, elderly man in the blouse, 
and I am convinced you're on the wrong 
scent.” 

“I still think I am right,” answered the 
detective, “and I hope soon to prove it. VU 
hunt up the rascal wherever he is.” 


“That’s right. Let us all do our best.” 

“There’s only one thing, however, which 
I hope you will permit me to observe, with- 
out thinking that I’m taking a liberty——” 

“What's that?” 

“Well, sir, since you are so kind, just al- 
low me to warn you against Old Corkscrew— 
I beg your pardon, Monsieur Tabaret, I 
mean.” 

“Indeed! and for what reason?” 

“Because the old boy is too hot-headed, 
too energetic, too eccentric; and as he is as 
vain as a peacock, he is very likely to lose 
his temper and betray everything. The 
moment he is made acquainted with a 
crime—like this of to-day, for instance—he 
has the impudence to explain every thing 
off-hand. In short, sir, he’d think nothing 
of inventing a story to suit the situation. 
He pretends that from one fact he can build 
up the whole scenes of an assassination, 
like that learned chap—I forget his name— 
who, from the fragment of a bone embed- 
ded in the earth, was able to reconstruct 
upon paper the entire bird. Sometimes he 
guesses right, sometimes he guesses wrong. 
How about that poor little tailor? I assure 
you, sir, if I hadn’t interfered-—” 

“That’s enough,” said Monsieur Daburon. 
“I’m much obliged to you for your advice; 

be sure I shall profit by it. In the mean- 
time, we must find out at all hazards where 
this widow lived before she came here, and 
to what part of France she belongs.” 

The procession of witnesses brought in 
by the brigadier of gendarmerie now com- 
menced to defile before the magistrate. But 
nothing new was discovered. 

The Widow Lerouge, when alive, must 
certainly have been a most discreet woman, 
considering that, of all the words she had 
uttered—and as she was a great talker, 
the number must have been beyond hu- 
man calculation—not one of any signifi- 
cance remained in the memory of any of her 


arid friends, 
the witnesses, however, were obati- 





nately vent on making the magistrate a 
confident of their convictions and their per- 
sonal opinions, and these coincided with 
those expressed by Gevrol. 

They unanimously, and as with one voice, 
accused the dark man in the blouse of hav- 
committed the crime. 

Every one remembered his ferocious air, 
his sinister aspect; and their lively imagina- 
tions were not slow to add innumerable de- 
tails to the somewhat fancy portrait they 
had sketched. 

One evening, somebody declared that he 
had threatened a woman; while another as- 
serted that he had cruelly beaten a child. 
It is true that neither the woman nor the 
child were forthcoming; but such small 
verifications were not at all necessary, and 
the public gave its ready belief to the wild- 
est statement. 

As an instance, while Monsieur Daburon 
was impatiently pacing the room, two fresh 
witnesses were thrust upon him. 

One was a woman who kept asort of 
chandler’s shop in Bougival, at which the 
murdered woman had dealt; and the other 
a sharp-eyed little ragamuftin of a boy, both 
of whom, it was loudly asserted, knew “all 
about it.” 

The woman was the first who appeared. 

She had heard the Widow Lerouge speak 
of a son still living. 

“Are you quite sure of that?” said the 
magistrate. 

“As of my own existence, Mr. Judge,” re- 
plied the chandler’s shop keeper. “More 
betoken that, on that very same evening— 
for it were an evening both wet and chilly, 
as I well remember—she, the poor defunct 
one, as is now no more, was, if I may ven- 
ture to state such a thing before a respect- 
able gentleman, a little topsy-turvy.” 

“What?” 

“I mean alittle on the slack-rope, which 
is as much as tosay, in vulgar Janguage, 
that she’d been taking a drop too much. 
Poor creetur! she was always a conversible 
woman, and not being on that occasion 
equal to walking, she stayed st my shop 
more than an hour.” 

“Well, well, what did she say?” 

“] think I see her now,” said the chand- 
ler’s shop-keeper, brushing away an imagi- 
nary tear with the back of her hand,—“I 
think I see her now, with both her elbows 
planted on the counter, close against the box 
that held the bacon and the candles, a chaf- 
fing one of the boatmen, as she called but 
a ‘poor fresh-water make-believe, as was 

for nothing but to pick up tickle- 
ks with a crooked pin and a stick” ‘My 
husband,’ says she,‘was a regular sailor, 
salt as this ’ere bacon,’—aud she laid her 
hand on the flitch— who was away a year 
at a time on his voyages, which was a com- 
fort to both of us, as he often said.” She 
went on to say that she also had a son, a 
sailor, like his father, but where he was at 
the time she was speaking she couldn’t 
even guess.” 
“Did she mention the name of her son?” 
_ “She said his name was Jacques.” 
,. “Did she speak against her husband?” 

“Never; only that his manners were bru- 
tal, and he had a jealous disposition—a 

man enough, but that he had led her 
a miserable life. His great fault was that 
he had aweak head,and would fly out 
about nothing. In short, that he was a fool, 
and not too honest.” 
_ “Did her son ever visit her?” 
“She was a close woman, and never 
spoke of that.” 
» “Was she a good customer at your shop?” 

“Well, that was according. About sixty 
francs a month—sometimes more; because 
when she took her liquor, she always took 
it of the best. Rest her soul! she was a 
worthy woman, and paid ready money.” 

Here the shop-keeper, diverging upon 
the advantages of ready money payments 
asa principle, and the disadvantages of 
trust as a practice, was abruptly dismissed 
by the magistrate, while the other witness 
—the boy—was shoved forward. 

“Now, my boy,” said the magistrate, 
“what do you know of this business?” 

“Nothing, sir! Only the day before yes- 
terday, I saw a man standing in Madame 
Lerouge’s gateway.” 

“With a dark complexion, dressed ina 
blouse, eh, my little man?” 

“No, sir; quite the contrarv. The man I 
saw was short, fat, and fair.” 

“You are sure you are not mistaken?” 

“How could I be,” said the boy smartly, 
“when I spoke to him?” 

“And he replied?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me what you both said.” 

“Well, when Isaw him first, he seemed 
rather cross about something—angry, I 
may say, which is more than being cross. 
His :face was as red asa sliced beetroot, 
and so was his head—for his hat was off, 
and he was as bald as:a billiard-ball.” 

“Did he speak to you first?” 

“Yes; he called to me without waiting for 
an introduction. ‘Hilloh, little ’un!’ says 
he; ‘you’ve a pair of good legs—do you 
want to earn half a franc?’ ‘Of course I 
do,” says I. ‘Then,’ says he, ‘cut along 
down to the river,go on board the big 
black boat, painted black with a red streak, 
that lies close down by the landing-stage, 
and ask for Jervis, the master. Tell him to 
make all oo il ) start, that my business is 
over, and I'll be with him in the hauling of 
arope,’ Then. placing the half frana in 





my nana, he stirred me up with a kick, and 
I bolted off for the river.” 

“If all the witnesses were as sharp as 
this little boy,” said the commissary, “to 


examine them would be a pleasure! Aud 
now tell us how you performed the com- 
mission.” 

“I got aboard the boat, found the man, 
and gave the message, and—and that’s all.” 

Gevrol, who had been listening with the 
most eager attention, stooped toward the 
ear of M. Daburon. 

«If it’s not asking too much, sir, will you 
be kind enough to let me put a few quesa- 
tions to the youngster?” 

“Certainly,” answered the magistrate. 

“Look here, my little man,” questioned 
the detective; “do you think if you saw the 
man you've been telling us about, that 
you'd recognise him again?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“There was something queer about him, 
then?” 

“Well, his red face.” 

“Was that all?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But don’t you remember how he was 
dressed? Had he a blouse?” 

“No; he had on around jacket, with 
large pockets at the sides, and sticking out 
of one was a blue-striped pocket-handker- 
chief.” 

“What sort of trousers did he wear?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“And his waistcoat?” 

“Stop!” said the child, suddenly brighten- 
ing up again. “Had he a waistcoat? I 
think not—perhaps he had, and perhaps he 
hadn’t. Idon’t remember. But he hed 
a neckerchief, I know, with the ends pulled 
through a ring.” 

“That’s a wonderful boy!” remarked Gev- 
rol, in a half-aside; “and if I were a single 
man, I’d adopt him.” 

The child, meanwhile, had knitted his soft 
brows tightly together, as with a violent ef- 
fort of memory. 

“Iremarked something else,” he said, 
after a short pause. 

“What?” 

“The man wore earrings—large earrings 
—very | “y 

“Bravo!” cried Gevrol; “nothing else is 
wanted. I feel I’ve got him already. Let 
me have a warrant for his arrest, and the 
thing is done.” 

words were scarcely out of his 
mouth than Lecoq, eager and energetic as 
usual burst into the room. 

“Here’s Old Corkscrew—I mean, Daddy 
Tabaret—that is to say, Monsieur Tabaret 
—speaking to strangers. I caught him 
just as he was leaving his house, Whata 
man!—what a remarkable man he is! He 
wonldn’t hear of waiting for the train, but 
took a cab—the first on the stand—never 
bargained for price, but drove down here 
like a madman. Here he comes—here he is! 
A wonderful man—a remarkable man! 
He’ll draw the cork for us in less than five 
minutes!” 

The detective became suddenly silent, as 
there appeared upon the threshold of the 
room a man, whose aspect we are bound to 
confess, by no means warranted the eulogy 
so loudly expressed by his enthusiastic ad- 
murere 


CHAPTER IV, 
OLD CORKSCREW. 


‘The new-comer was an elderly person, 
turned of sixty, and whose appearance 
loudly proclaimed that fact. Small, meagre, 
and slightly bent, he leant with two long, 
nervous hands, crossed upon a bamboo 
cane, with a carved ivory top. His round, 
unmeaning visage was remarkable only for 
an expression of stupid astonishment. His 
cheeks and chin were closely shaven ; and 
his nose, which was a frightful pug, seemed 
to be continually snifting the air. His small 
eyes made up for their deficiency in size 
by their perpetual movement—they were 
never still for a moment; while his hair, 
which thatched but thinly a skull that set 
you in mind of that of a greyhound, in no 
wise interfered with a pair of long ears, 
which stood boldly out from his head, as if 
they had been the wings which adorned the 
cap of Mercury. 

He was comfortably dressed in a suit of 
good broadcloth, wore cotton gloves a little 
too large for him, and gaiters a little too 
small. A very massive gold chain, in the 
extreme of bad taste, went three times 
round his lean neck, and descended in a 
cascade to his waistcoat pocket. 

Daddy Tabaret, otherwise Old Corkscrew, 
stopped abruptly on the threshold of the 
door, gave one sharp, quick glance at the 
magistrate, then lowered his eyelids, and 
said, in a voice of deferential politeness, 
“You have done me the honor of sending 
for me.” 

“Yes,” answered Monsieur Daburon, 
bowing in return to the other’s salutation, 
which was of such a respectful nature that 
it nearly caused him to go on all-fours. 

“If I can be of any use to you,” continu- 
ed the old man, “I shall be only too hap> 


7S You can be of very great service to us, 
Monsieur Tabaret,” said the magistrate, “ if 
you can succeed in finding out some clue 
that will enable us to track the assassin s 
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tor 2 must own to you tnat we alf seem to 
be on the wrong scent. If you will take a 
chair, I will have the whole business ex- 
plained to you as far as we have gone.” 

« Oh, I know enough of it already,” inter- 
rupted Old Corkscrew, * Lecoq gave me the 
details as we came along.” 

“ But still—” insinuated the magistrate. 

“Leave it to me, sir—leave it tome. I 
like to trust to my own first impressions, 
unbiassed by the observations of others, 
however valuable they may be ; because 

‘ou see, sir, despite ourselves, we cannot 
elp being influenced by them. But I fear 
I'm wasting time, so, if you will allow me, 
I will commence at once my researches with 


And as the little old gentleman spoke, 
his small gray eyes brightened and gleam- 
ed till they shone like sparks of fire ; his 
whole physiognomy reflected a sort of in- 
terior joy, and there was a laugh in every 
wrinkle. He seemed to grow taller—young- 
er, even ; and it was with almost a buoyant 
step that he crossed the room and _ entered 
with eager precipitancy the second cham- 
ber. 


He stayed there some half an hour at 
least, then came running out as quickly as 
he had entered ; rushed back again—re- 
turned, but only to vanish again and again 
as quickly. 

The magistrate, M. Daburon, could not 
divest himself of the notion that in this 
strange old man’s every motion and look 
there was a startling resemblance to a dog 
who searches a scent. The upturned nose 
and trembling nostrils appeared to seek in 
the air itself some subtle emanation of 
the assassin impalpable to others, while in 
his quick comings and goings, his restless 
movings to and fro, he gesticulated and 
spoke aloud, apostrophising himself, heap- 
ing abuse upon his own stupidity, or, by 
little exclamations of approbation and tri- 
umph, appearing to encourage himself to a 
more energetic search. His activity was 
incessant, and his friend and admirer, 
Lecoq, was not left for one moment in 
peace. Daddy Tabaret required this, Dad- 
dy Tabaret required that. Now it was pa- 

r and a pencil, then it was a spade ; next 
E shouted for some wet clay, some plaster, 
water, and, last of all, a bottle of oil. 

More than an hour having passed in this 
manner, the magistrate began to grow im- 
patient, and demanded of the brigadier 


what had become of their amateur detec- 
tive. 

“ He’s in the road,” replied the brigadier, 
with a grin. “When I last saw him, he 
was lying down in the mud on his stomach, 
and mixmg up some plaster in a plate. He 
told me, to say he bad nearly finished, and 
would be at your disposition in a moment.” 

The words were scarcely out of the gen- 
darme’s mouth, when Daddy Tabaret ap- 
peared, een ee 3; look- 

itively younger twenty years. 
ne his oe aes as Vis wee follow- 
ed Lecoq, carrying with the greatest pre- 
Gaution a large basket. 

“T’ve got it !” cried the old gentleman, as 
he advanced briskly towards Monsieur 
Daburon. “I've drawn the cork, though 
it’s the very tightest I've ever wormed the 
screw into. Lecoq,my good young man, 
put that basket down upon the table ; but 
gently—gently ! One rough shake, and I 
shall have all my work to do over again.” 

At this interesting moment, Gevrol also 
re-entered the room. He had returned 
from his expedition almost as triumphant 
as Old Corkscrew himself. 

“I’ve marked down the chap with the 
earrings,” he said. “It’s a beautiful trail 
to follow. The boat went down the river, 
and I’ve got an exact description of its 
master.” 

“ Now, Monsieur Tabaret, I am anxious 
to have your report,” said the magistrate. 

All eyes were now turned on Old Cork- 
screw, and every ear pricked up to catch 
every word that might fan from is oracu- 
lar mouth. He had already emptied out 
upon the table the contents of the basket— 
viz, a large clod of clay, several large 
sheets of paper, and three or four pieces 
of plaster, still wet. 

Standing upright before the table, the 
queer old gentleman looked doubly gro- 
tesque, and the eccentricity of his appear- 
ance was not lessened fromthe fact that he 
was covered with mud from his toes to his 
chin. With the air of a lecturer, and 
amidst the deepest silence, he commenced, 
in a tone whose studied modesty could not 
ower hide the pride that possessed 

im :— 

“My first discovery, gentlemen, is this : 


' that robbery has had nothing to do with the 


crime in question, and that we shall find 
there exist private and far more terrible 
motives that have led to the murder of the 
unfortunate Widow Lerouge.” 


—_— 
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CHAPTER V, 
ON THE TRAIL, 


“Yes,” continued Daddy Tabaret, in a 
tone of conviction that evidently impressed 
his hearers, “this has been no common 
murder, The assassin, in perpetrating his 
awful purpose, has been impelled by some 
secret and fearful determination, that has 








made ali other thoughts subservient to it. 
I will prove this to you by the evidence, 
and afterwards, if you will allow me, I will 
give you my humble opinion as to the prob- 
able motive of the crime.” 

Gevrol glanced at the magistrate, to see 
the effect Old Corkscrew was having 
upon him; but, observing the fixed and at- 
tentive expression of his face, he checked 
the sneer that he was preparing, and con- 
soled himself by yawning. 

“It is obvious, then,” proceeded Mon- 
sieur Tabaret, “that the assassin arrived 
here before half-past nine—that is to say, 
before the rain commenced. Like Monsieur 
Gevrol, I have not succeeded in detecting 
any muddy footprints ; but under the 
table, just where the feet of the visitor 
must have been placed, I found a conside- 
rable quantity of dust. Consequently, we 
are pretty fairly fixed about the time. The 
Widow Lerouge never expected the new- 
comer ; she had, in fact, commenced to un- 
dress, and was just winding up her clock 
when the knock came to the door.” 

“Rather minute details,” murmured the 
the commissary of police, with just the 
shadow of a smile round the corners of his 
mouth, 

“ They can be easily authenticated,” said 
the self-constituted detective. “Examine 
this cuckoo-clock above the old high writ- 
ing-desk. It is one of those that go from 
fourteen to fifteen hours at a time ; but, 
whether it does or not, one thing is posi- 
tive—that the widow was winding it up be- 
fore going to bed. How, then, is it that this 
clock should have stopped at five o’clock ? 
Because she had just commenced to draw 
the weights up when the knock came ; and 
to support the assertion, let me draw your 
attention to this chair under the clock, and 
to the footprints upon its cover. Now look 
at the costume of the victim. The body of 
her dress has been taken off, and, in her 
hurry to open the door, she had thrown this 
old shawl around her shoulders.” 

“ Well, I never !” exclaimed the brigadier, 
evidently much struck. 

“The widow,” continued Old Corkscrew, 
“recognized the knock. Her hurry in 
opening the door made me at first suspect 
this. What follows proves it. Thus the 
murderer was admitted without the slight- 
est demur, and must have been alread 
known to his victim. He is a man still 
young, a little above the middle height, and 
elegantly dressed. He wore on the. even- 
ing in question, a hat, and not a cap. He 
had an umbrella, and was smoking a Tra- 
bucos cigar with a mouthpiece.” 

“Oh, come, draw it mild !” cried Gevrol, 
unable to restrain his feelings any longer. 
“T can swallow a great deal, but this is too 
much.” 

“Too much, or too little,” retorted Old 
Corkscrew, “ it’s the truth. If you are not 
as minute and careful as I am, that’s your 
fault, not mine. I seek,and I find. Too 
much, is it? Well, just come here, and, if 
you will be so condescending, glance at 
these pieces of wet plaster. ‘hey repre- 
sent the boot-heels of the assassin, of 
which I found two magnificent impressions 
near the ditch where the key was found. 
Upon these sheets of paper I have traced 
the entire footprint, which, being upon 
sand, I could not succeed otherwise in 
bringing away, Look! High heel, arched 
instep, foot little and narrow—an elegant 
boot, you must own. You will find this 
footstep twice repeated on the road, and 
five times in the garden—which proves, by 
the way, that the wearer of the boot had 
knocked, not at the door, but at the 
shutter of the window, through the 
chink of which he must have seen 
a light. At the entrance of the gar- 
den our man made a jump to avoid 
stepping upon a flower-bed, as the point of 
the boot, sunk deep in the soil, sufficiently 
betrays. Thus he cleared, with apparently 
little exertion, a distance of nearly two 
yards. This shows him to have been light 
and supple—therefore, a young man.” 

Old Corkscrew spoke in high, shrill tones, 
metallic and cutting as a razor, and his 
restless eyes wandered incessantly from 
one to the other of his auditors, watching 
their impressions, 

“Ts it my remark about the hat that has 
astonished you, Monsieur Gevrol ?” pursued 
Tabaret, “ Examine the perfect circle left 
upon the dusty marble slab of the old writ- 
ing-desk. Is it because I have fixed on the 
height of. the individual in question? Be 
so good as to look at the top of those oak 
presses, and you will perceive that hands 
have passed over them, as if in search of 
something. Don’t tell me that he stood on 


a chair, for in that case he could have see? 
without being obliged to feel. Are you 
sceptical about the umbrella? This clod 
of earth contains an admirable imprint not 
only of the top, but of the round piece of 
wood that holds the silk. Is it the cigar 
that annoys you? Here is the end of the 
Trabucos, which I picked out of the cin- 
ders, Has the extremity been bitten, or is 
it wet with saliva? No. Therefore the 
person who smoked it must have used a 
mouth-piece.” 

Lecoq endeavored, but with very small 
success, to conceal his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of his old friend: and, in order to re- 
press any outward signs of approval, rub- 
bed his hands softly together, as thongh he 





were going through the process of washing 
them. p 

The commissary of police seemed stupi- 
fied; the magistrate looked delighted ; 
while Gevrol's face, on the contrary, grew 
longer and longer. As for the brigadier of 
gendarmerie, he appeared to be in the 
seventh heaven of enjoyment. 

“Now,” continued the old gentlemen, 
pray give me your most earnest attention. 
We have come to the point where the young 
man has entered the cottage. How he ac- 
counted for his presence at so late an hour, 
of course, I cannot tell; but one thing is 
very certain, he told the Widow Lerouge 
that he hadn’t dined. The worthy woman 

immediately set about preparing a repast 
—a repast in which she herself did not 
join, because in the eu »board there are still 
the remains of her dinner, and you will 
perceive plates are not laid for two.” 

Here Old Corkscrew paused, elevated his 
inquisitive nose in the air, and, with twink- 
ling eyes, surveyed the assembled com- 
pany. Never wasa man more delighted 
with his audience. - All were deeply inter- 
ested in the marvellous exposition of cause 
and effect. Attention was upon every 
countenance ; and even those who had been 
prepared to scoff, not only gave up such 
absurb expectation, but were, if possible, 
more eagerly curious than the rest. 

The cunning old ferret had produced his 
effect. His pause was the pause of the 

pular dpedhar or the favorite actor, who, 
favne “struck fire’ by some glowing 
phrase or well-turned bit of “sensation,” 
waits until the excitement has just a little 
cooled before he electrifies them with his 
next. 

A murmur of impatience from every 
side, and Daddy Tabaret, after snifling 
thrice in a manner very irritating to the 
nerves, went on. 

“We now approach the great question of 
questions—who was this young man? It 
is evident that the widow considered his 
position in society to be much above her 
own. In the cuppoard there is a table- 
cloth, hardly soiled at all; but instead of 
making use of it, she brings out a clean 
one, and decidedly one of her best. This 
splendid goblet of cut glass was, of course, 
intended for him, and displayed in honor 
of his coming.. And, lastly, I think, it is 
probable she seldom made use of this hand- 
some ivory-handled knife.” 

“All thisis very exact,” murmured the 
magistrate—* very exact.” 

“ Behold, then, our young man seated at 
table. He began by drinking a glass of 
wine while the widow prepared the ham 
and eggs, and placed the frying-pan on the 
fire. Then, his heart failing him, he asked 
for brandy, and drank right off about four 
or five liqueur glasses. After an inward 
struggle of, let us say, about ten minutes— 
it must have taken about that time to have 
cooked the ham and eggs to the degree that 
we now see them—the young man rose, 
approached the widow, who must have 
been on her knees or bent over the fire, and 
stabbed her twice in the backs Death was 
not instantaneous. She half rose, and 
clung to the hands of the assassin, while 
he, starting backwards, must have dragged 
her suddenly forwards, and then thrown 
her on her face in the position that we find 
her at present. This brief struggle is indi- 
cated by the posture of the corpse. Bent 
forwards and struck in the back, it is upon 
the back she should have fallen. The in- 
strument the murderer used for his pur- 

» was a sharp and pointed one. This 
instrument, if I am not greatly in error, 
was a foil with the button taken off, and 
afterwards sharpened. He has left us an 
indication of this in wiping the weapon 
upon the petticoat of his victim. Another 
fact is that he has been neither scratched 
or in any way injured in the struggle. The 
widow, as I have said before, clung te his 
hands, but as he had not taken off his pearl- 
gray kid gloves—” 

“Oh, come! you’re not writing a novel, 
Daddy Tabaret !” expostulated Gevrol. 

“Have you examined the finger nails of 
the widow, my dear sir ?” 

“ ” 


“Well, oblige me by doing so, and I’m 
sure you'll agree with me as to the latter 
detail.” 

“ Having thus “ settled” the scepticism of 
the head of the detective force, Monsieur 
Tabaret continued his discourse. 

“The poor woman being now disposed 
of, the next question is, what was the mo- 
tive of the murderer? Perhaps you have 
surmised it to have been her money, or 
dated bills, or some sordid meanness of 
that sort? No, gentlemen! a hundred 
times no !” 

Here Old Corkscrew, in his energy, 
pounded the table and shook his fist at the 
company in general, but nobody ventured 
to hazard a remark, he cleared his throat 
and went on. 

“What the young gentleman wanted, 
what he sought for, what he determined to 
have, were papers—family papers —which 
he knew to be in the possession of the 
widow. To become master of these he in- 
spects everything — empties the oaken 
presses, unfolds the linen, smashes the old 
writing-desk, of which he cannot get the 
key, and rips open the mattress. At last 
success crowns his efforts—he finds what 
he seeks. And do you know what he does 
with these papers ?_ He burns them, Not 





im the nrepiace, Dut IN tne little stove in the 
front room. The end he had in view being 
now accomplished, what is his next move t 
To fly from the scene of his crime, and in 
taking with him every object of value en- 
deavor to put justice off the scent by indi- 
eating fa! et as the motive of the murder, 
Having made a collection of every puriabdle 
article he can put his hand on, he makes a 
bundle of them in the table-napkin intend- 
ed for his use at dinner, blows out the can- 
dle, shuts and locks the door behind him, 
throws the key into the ditch by the road- 
side, and then—and then, gentlemen— 
that’s all !” 

So saying, Monsieur Tabaret, with a 
shrug, abruptly subsided into a chair, and 
wiped his forehead with an old red _ silk 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Upon my word, Monsieur 'labaret,” said 
the magistrate, “I must compliment you 
upon your inquiry into this business, In 
fact, from its being so clear, so precise, and 
so probable, I am _ inelined to think 
that you are on the trail.” 

“Hurrah! Didn’tI say so?” cried Lecoq, 
springing from his chair, and forgetful for 
a moment of the presence of Monsieur Da- 
buron, slapping his thigh in his enthusiasm. 
“Didn't I say he'd draw the cork, if any one 
could?” 

“Yes,” said Gevrol, with  ill-concealed 
irony; “Daddy Tabaret has certainly an in- 
ventive ablity, that, if cultivated, would 
make the fortune of anovelist. ButI'ma 
little doubtful about that parcel of goods he 
spoke of justnow. Fancy a young swell 
walking about with a bundle enveloped in 
a table-napkin, as if he were taking his 
own linen to the wash!” 

“IT can’t fancy it at all,” returned Old 
Corkscrew, quietly. “You will agree with 
me, I suppose, that he wouldn’t have been 
£0 idiotic as to have taken the omnibus at 
Marly?” 

“Of course not,” acquiesced Gevrol. 

“Now, my impression is that he went ou 
foot by the short cut tothe banks of the 
Seine, and there—unless he has over- 
matched me in cunning, and bafiled me al- 
together—that he got rid of his suspicious- 
looking and troublesome bundle by throw- 
ing it into the river.” 

“Do you think so, Daddy Tabaret?” asked 
Gevrol, reflectively. 

“Think so! T’ll bet you anything you 
like upon it; and the proof is, I have sent 
three men under the direction of a geu- 
darme, to drag the river at the spot I have 
indicated. If they find the bundle they 
shall be handsomely rewarded, 1 can tell 
you.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’re going to 
stand the damage on your own account?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Gevrol; I shall pay the 
reward from my own purse, and for my 
own satisfaction,” said the old enthusiast, 
grandly. : 

“It would indeed bea lucky chance if 
they found the bundle,” commenced the 
magistrate; but before he had finished 
what he was about to say, a gendarme en- 
tered the room, and placed the very bundle 
in question upon the table. 

It was dripping with water, and contain- 
ed plate, money, and some jewelry. 

“One hundred francs was the reward 
promised,” said the gendarme, as, with a 
military salute, he dropped the clinking 
— on the table. 

addy Tabaret, with an air of intense 
satisfaction, drew from his pocket a bulky 
and somewhat greasy pocket-book, from 
which he extracted a bank-note, and handed 
it to the gendarnie; then, after annihilating 
Gevrol with a look of triumph impossible to 
describe, he turned to Monsieur Dabuyon. 

“Now, sir, will you permit me to ask 
your opinion?” 

“Well, really,” said the gentleman ad- 
dressed, with difficulty repressing a emile 
at the grand air of the little old man, “your 
ant of penetration are so extraordinary 
that——” 

But here again, before he could complete 
his sentence, the doctor who had been sum- 
moned to make the post mortem examina- 
tion presented himeelh 

He simply confirmed the assertions and 
the conjectures of Monsienr Tabaget. He 
agreed with him in his opinion that there 
had been a struggle previous to the fact, 
which accounted for the position in whieh 
the body had been found; and asa con- 
firmation of this,he pointed outa bluish 
circle faintly visible round the throat of the 
victim, as though produeed by compres~ 
sion; and lastly, he stated that the Widow 
Lerouge had partaken of food about three 
hours before her death. 

There now remained only a few odds and 
ends of evidence to be collected,. which 
might be of use at a later period in con- 
victing the murderer. 

Old Corkscrew, with the most extreme 
care, again examined the finger-nails of the 
dead woman, and with the most infinite pa- 
tience succeeded in extracting from he~ 
neath them the few atoms of the kid glove 
he had spoken of. Infinitesimally small 
as these atoms were, yet the color of the 
glove was still easily to be distinguished. 
He also put aside the pieces of petticoat 
upon which the assassin had wiped his dag- 
der. These, with the bundle which had 
been found in the Seine,and the divers 
foot-prints extracted by the old man, were 
the only traces left hy the murderer, : 
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: stignt material enough; but slight as it 


may appear to us, in the eyes of Monsieur - 


Daburon it was of very great importance, 
and his spirits rose with his hopes. 

The rock that the police in general split 
upon in crimes of a complex and mysteri- 
ous nature is an error as tothe motive of 
the act. Once they start ona false scent, 
they go further and further from the truth, 
in proportion to the ardor with which they 
‘pursue their investigations; but in the pre- 
sent case, thanks to Daddy ‘Tabaret, the 
magistrate was nearly certain that he was 
on the right track. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN IDEA STRIKES OLD CORKSCREW. 


% 

' Night had come. 

' For the time being, the magistrate had 
nothing more to do at La Jonchere. Gevrol, 
whe was burning with impatience to be af- 
ter the man with the earrings, declar- 
ed his intention of taking up his quarters 
at Bougival, and to spend the rest of his 
evening in ferreting about the wine-shops, 
and hunt up, if possible, new witnesses. 

At the moment of starting, when tke 
commissary of police and the rest had taken 
leave of him, Monsieur Daburon proposed 
that Daddy Tabaret and he should return 
to Paris together. 

» “I was just about to solicit that honor,” 
said the old man, bowing; and as they 
walked side by side,the newly-discovered 
crime became the subject of their conversa- 
tion. 

' It was arranged that Old Corkscrew 
should on the morrow take up his abode at 
Bougival, and make secret and searchin 
inquiries everywhere in its nsighberhtol, 
while Monsieur Daburon was to keep the 
old gentleman well posted with such intel- 
ligence, as his agents might glean, concern- 
ing the past life and conduct of the unfortu- 
nate Widow Lerouge. 

“In conclusion, Monsieur Tabaret,” said 
the magistrate, throwing off for the moment 
all official reserve, “I am at all times visible 
to you. Should you have occasion to 
speak to me, do not hesitate about the place 
or the hour; night or day, it is the same to 
me. I go abroad but rarely, and you will 
find me always either at my own house in 
the Rue de Seine, or in my own private of- 
fice at the court, and I will give orders for 
your liate admission at whatever time 
you may present yourself.” 

They were leaving the railway station as 
Monsieur Daburon made _ this romise, 
which, together with the general kindness 
of his manner, gave great delight to Daddy 
Tabaret; but the latter refused the magis- 
‘trate’s offer of aseat in the cab he had 
called, on the plea that his own home, in 
the Rue St. Lazare, was but a few paces 
from where they stood. 

“To-morrow then,” said the magistrate, 
extending his hand—“to-morrow you start 
on the trail of the murderer.” 

“And I shall run him down,” replied Old 
Corkserew, with all that self-confidence in 
his subtle instincts which marks the sav: 
dweller in the wilderness rather than the 
civilized inhabitant of a greateity. “The 
scent is weak, and the trail is indistinct as 
yet, but the one will strengthen and the 
other will broaden in time. And when he 
least expects it, when his confidence is at its 
highest, when his laugh of triumph is at 
its loudest, 7 shall have run this fox to 


earth!” tt 
£0 BE CONTINUED, \ goo saj 
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«Tt is heautiful to behold ata wedding,” 
gays a cheerful old bachelor, “the sorrow- 
stricken air of the parent as he ‘gives the 
bride away,’ when you know that forthe 
past ten years he has been trying his best 
to get her off his hands.,, 





A man died at a revival meeting, anda 
Chicago reporter says, “his lamp of life was 
burned out, the golden bowl was broken, 
the silver cord was loosed, and the spirit 
had flown to its Giver.” He meant to 
convey the impression that the man was 
dead. 


Louisville car-drivers are an emaciated 
set, all from excessive blasphemy. It is 
rarely that a Louisville girl drops her foot 
upon the tail-board of a bob-tail ear with- 
out lifting the front wheels off the track, and 
this wears on the drivers. 


“Augustus, dear,” said she, tenderly 
ushing him from heras the moonlight 
jooded the bay-window where they were 
standing, “I think you had better try 
some other kind of hair-dye; your mus- 
tache tastes like turpentine.” 


* A paper in Southern Illinois regrets that 
it went to press “one day too early to re- 
cord the death of John Bates.” This is 
not quite as cool as the paper which said, 
“Just as we are going to press John Smitl: 
is being run over by the cars.” 


A Nevada woman recently knocked down 
seven burglars, one after another. Her 
husband watched her from the top of the 
stairs, and felt so brimful of battle that he 
couldn’t cool off until he had jerked his 
po mph tees hoy out of bed and “whaled” 

im soundly for not getting up and help- 
{og bis motber, sei ee 


VENTRILOQUISM,? 


Perhaps the most familiar of myster- 
ious sounds are those produced by the 
ventriloquist; familiar, because almost 
every country fair is visited by one or 
other of these exhibitors; mysterious, be- 
cause the real source of sound does not 
correspond with the apparent: It lies 
within the province of the avatomist or 
physiologist to explain how it is that some 
men can speak as if from the stomach in- 
stead of the throat, and without any per- 
ceptible movement of the lips; but the 
person who can do this, the ventriloquist, 
may make himself a most bewildering 
deceiver to those who listen to him. Our 
power of determining the exact direction 
whence a sound comes is less than we 
usually imagine. Itis said that Saville 
Carey, who could imitate the whistling 
of the wind, would sometimes amuse 
himself by exercising this art in a public 
coffee-house; some of the guests at once 
rose to see whether the windows were 
quite closed, while others would button 
up their coats, as if cold. Sir David 
Brewster notices a ventriloquist of excep- 
tional skill, M. St. Gille, who one day 
entered achurch where some monks Were 
lamenting the death of a brother; sud- 
denly they heard a voice as if from over 
their heads, bewailing the condition of 
the departed in purgatory, and reproach- 
ing them for their want of zeal. Not 
suspecting the trick, they fell on their 
faces and chanted the De Profundis. A 
committee appointed by the Academie 
des Sciences to report on the phenom- 
ena of ventriloquism went with M. St. 
Gille to the house of a lady, to whom 
they announced that they had come to 
investigate acase of erial “spirits” some- 
where inthe neighborhood, During the 
interview she heard what she termed 
“spirit voices” above her head, under- 
neath the floor, and in distant parts of 
the room, and was with difficulty con- 
vinced that the only spirit present was 
the ventriloquistic voice of M. St. Gille. 
Brewster tells cf another master of this 
art, Louis Brabant, valet de chambre of 
Francis I. whose suit was rejected by the 
parents of a beautiful and well-dowered 
girl with whom he was in love. He ecall- 
ed onthe mother, after the death of the 
father, again to urge his suit; and while 
he was present she heard the voice of 
her deceased husband expressing remorse 
for having rejected Louis Brabant, and 
conjuring her to give her immediate con- 
sent to the betrothal. Frightened and 
alarmed, she consented. Brabant, deem- 
ing it desirable to behave liberally in the 
marriage arrangements, but having not 
much cash at command resolved to try 
whether his ventriloquism would be a 
efficacious with a money-lending banker 
as it had been with the widow. Calling 
onthe old usurer at Lyons, he managed 
that the conversation should turn upon 
the subject of demons, spectres, and pur- 
gatory. Suddenly was heard the voice 
of the usurer’s father, complaining of 
the horrrible sufferings he was enduring 
in purgatory, and saying that there was 
no way of obtaining alleviation except by 
his son advancing money to the visitor 
for the sake of ransoming Christians from 
the hands of the Turks, The usurer was 
terrified, but too much in love with his 
gold to yield at once. Brabant went next 
day, and resumed the conversation, when 
shortly afterwards were heard the voices 
of a host of dead relations, all telling the 
same terrible story, and all pointing out 
the only way of obtaining relief. The 
usurer could resist no longer; he placed 
ten thousand crowns in the hands of the 
unsuspected ventriloquist, who, of course, 
forgot to pay it over for the ransom of 
the Christians either in Turkey or any- 
where else. When the usurer learned 
afterwards how he had been duped, he 
died of vexation. 

—_—_———S 

There being atempora i - 
‘ headed bablen and that ae age 
toad that has slumbered for ages in the 
heart of the venerable oak has come to 





the rescue. The old fellowis described 
as looking somewhat pale, but natural | 
. nevertheless, Worcester Press, 
aa 





LOBSTER AS A FOOD, 





Dr. Anstie’s mantle as an inquirer into 
theaction of alcohol seems to have fallen 
upon his successor, Dr, Lauder Brunton, 
whom we find thus discoursing upon the 
rationale of a dram: “If the stomach 
is sensitive an irritation will cause nau- 
sea, Which would only produce appetite 
if it were less irritable, and vice versa, a 
sluggish stomach will be benefited by an 
amount of irritation which one normally 
sensitive could not bear. Thus we know 
that in some eases articles of food, such 
as lobster, which in normal stomachs 
frequently cause indigestion and nausea 
are r adily digested while ordinary food 
is not digested. The stimulus which an 
ordinary diet gives tothe stomach seems 
here to be insufficient to excite the secre- 
tion of gastric juice, whilethe more irri- 
tating substances do so, andare digested, 
instead of causing over-irritation and 
vomiting, as in the normal condition. 
But if this explanation be correct, how is 
it that we take a glass of spirits with our 
lobster ‘to digest it?’ Is not this adding 
fuel to fire and increasing the irritating 
effect of the lobster on the stomach by 
thatof the alcohol? By no means—the 
fibres of lobster are probably in them- 
selves no more irritating than fibres of 
beef, but only less soluble in gastric juice, 
so thatthey retain their form and hard- 
ness instead of being reduced to a pulp, 
and bythus exerting for a longer time a 
mechanical irritating action upon the 
ssomach they produce nausea and indi- 
gestion, not immediately after they have 
been swallowed, but in the course of 
some hours. If, however, an increased 
secretion of gastric juice be produced by 
means of a glass of spirits swallowed at 
the same time with the lobster, we may 
expectthat digestion will take place more 
rapidly, the fibres will be dissolved, and 
the prolapsed irritation of the stomach 
being avoided no nausea will ensue,” 





Gopetin Tapestries. — The Gobelin 
tapestries so famous in French indus- 
trial and artistic skill, are, it appears, the 
result of a different process from that by 
which any other textile fabric is pro- 
duced. A pattern—oil painted upon 
canvas—is rolled upon a eylinder above 
the workman's head, and is unrolled as 
the pattern proceeds. ‘The artist, there- 
fore, looks up at his copy. He sits close 
to the tapis of carpet, and has his bob- 
bins in colored worsteds, in boxes beside 
him Each “stitch” is made by catching the 
wool round the warp and knotting it on 
the front, very close in, A small steel 
instrument is used for pounding down 
the knots, thus forcing them close to- 
gether. After considerable is finished 
the workman having cut the ends off 
about half aninch from the warp, an- 
other operator, with a pair of sharp 
scissors, shaves the ends even and 
straightens the lines of the wool with 
sharp steel points. His bobbins are 
light, perhaps half an inch thick and 
eight inches long, and hang to the warp 
when notin direct use. Different shades 
are introduced, but rarely more than one 
hundred of these are employed at one 
time. The design is worked from side to 
side, and generally a large part of the 
ground work is put in before the intro- 
duction of the figures. 





Every little while we read of some one 
who has stuck a rusty nail in his foot or 
some other part of his person, aud lockjaw 
has resulted therefrom. All such wounds 
can be healed without any fatal conse- 
quences following them. The remedy is 
simple: It is only to smoke such wound, or 
any wound or bruise that is inflamed with 
burning wool or woolen cloth. Twenty 
minutes in the smoke of wool will take the 
pain out of the worst case of inflammation 
arising from any wound we ever saw. 





Towa juries hold that in case a mar- 
riage engagement is broken, the parties 
must return all presents or their worth 
in money, 





VICTOR HUGO AT HOME. 


Victor Hugo lives at 21 Rue de Clichy, 
occupying an apartment in the second story, 
above the one occupied by Madame Charles 
Hugo and herchildren. This apartment is 
very remarkable for its drawing-room (or 
salon), decoratedin perfect taste, although 
pictures are banished from it. Neither is 
a pianoto be seen—a blank in the furnish- 
ing for which we wil) not quarrel with the 
master of the house. 

He begins his day early, At seven o’clock 
he rises and takes acold bath, Summer and 
Winter. 

His toilet finished, he walks briskly 
through the different rooms of his lodgings. 
This is, in the language of hydropathists, 
to ‘‘ bring on the reaction.” But soon his 
work claims him, and he gives himself up 
to it until half-past eleven. 

The grandfather then breakfasts with his 
grand-children—George at his right, Janne 
athis left, opposite their mother. His af- 
fection for these children is well known to 
his intimate friends; it amounts to adoration- 

After breakfast he works till four. Then 
Victor Hugo goes out—always alone. He 
oftenest takes his promenades on foot 
Sometimes, however, he scales the roof oF 
the first passing omnibus—white, green, Or 
brown, he knows not—and rolls away, deep 
in thought, without knowing where he goes. 
His friends say that his remarkable poetic 
inspirations often come to him on this high 
place. 

When he is at last obliged to descend at 
the end of the line—the Bastille, the Gla. 
ciere, or the Bridge of Alma—he mounts 
another carriage, which takes him back 
to the point nearest his home. 

They dine late at Victor Hugo’s. The 
cuisine is exquisite, and proves his cook a 
master. There are always guests present, 
but no one ever banishes the children from 
their place by their grandfather’s side. 

After dinner, every evening, Victor Hugo 
receives many visitors, not only family 
friends, but strangers and the curious. 
However interesting the conversation may 
be, his day closes with the same regularity 
which pervades it from its beginning, and 
at eleven o’clock precisely he retires, 





Test FoR Gotp.—A_ remarkably deli- 
cate test for gold has been discovered by 
M. Kern. The gold is first separated 
from foreign metals, and next converted 
by means of sodium chloride into sodio- 
gold chloride, and the solution is then 
concentrated by evaporation. In order 
to detect gold, an aqueous solution of 
potassium sulphocyanide is used, con- 
taining for one part of the salts about 
fifteen to twenty parts water. About 
ninety-two grains of this solution are 
poured into a test tube,and some drops 
of the concentrated solation, obtained 
by treating the sample as above indi- 
eated, are added, if gold is present, a 
red orange turbidity is the immediate 
result, which soon falls into the form of 
a precipitate; on gently heating the con- 
tents of the test tube, the precipitate 
dissolves and the solution turns colorless. 
The reagent isso delicate, that one drop 
of a solution of sodio-gold chloride— 
fifteen grains of the salt dissolved in 
600 grains of water—gives a very clear 
reaction. This reaction shows the ex- 
ietence of very interesting double sul- 
phoeyanides of gold, and, by means of 
it, even less than one fifteen-thousandth 
of a grain of gold may be easily de- 
tected, 





A woman, who has no arms, was mar- 
ried at Jevington, England, recently, 
with great ceremony, the indispensable 


ring being placed on the third toe of her’ 


left foot. Atthe conclusion of the mar- 
riage ceremony she signed the marriage 
register, holding the pen with her toes, 
in a very decent “hand,” 


A boy four years old wasinthe cupo 
la of his father’s house the other day 
with his aunt, and after looking off on 
the water the lady said: “Georgie, what 
makes the water so blue?’ ‘Lhe little 
fellow _cogitated afew moments, and then 
said: ‘I guess, auntie, its because there's 
so manyblue fish in it,’ 
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men’s Bank 26,00. | 100} 100 | 2,000,000 | 14) | .. |iwy, :876, 5 perct.for@mouthe} 7 |stern of Mass | .. 30 gh | Chiang» G.e Lo. le p.c. Bonds.| 1,900,00| .. 16 
Br wen Savings 1,000 | 00 | 100 100,000 eo tS |tuly, [876 5 perect for 6 mos. 6 |Krie Cousol Mort! 1920 | March x ert. 73 2 | North Chicago Rolling Mills. | 3, 00,000) ,, | 38 1. 
Breuww. y Savings gs Bank . ee-| 8,000 100 000 70 73 |'uly 1876, 10 per ct. for 6 mos. 7 |. Cen. Redem.s| 1875 ril & r 16 Pallman Palace Car . £,*00,000 “41 °6 
Hug:bers’ and Drovers’ Bank .. 2,610 50 | 100 261,000 40 uy, 1874, 1° per cont for 6 mon. | g il St.L. Bridge ead v2 94 fpr ted Insurance of Chicasa,| sop'o.0| os |ag0 Liss 
C.,o.delet Avenue B rk coos | 100/10 eoee 1 daly, 18 6,5 per cent for 6 mos. 1st Mortg..ge . 1900 a 93 5 _ 
uilseus do le 100 | 100 200,000 ee 143 [vuly, . 1876, 5 per cent for 6 mos Leb’h Val.Ucu.m Pd & Den 105 95 
Security Bank ... sees | 100 | 1CO 2, 00 35 * squidetion. g \Loutev'e & Mach.| inet Woh andaecits | oS 
Commercial Ban! 2,000} 100] 100 | 200,000 | 136 +. |Son- eclaring. & ‘Maneiindohie| ae aeetiene)® sae 
Contine: tal- Bank; «+-| 2,500] 100] 100 , 250,000 . | 100 |Suly, 1875, 5 percent for6mo. | ¢ wil. & St. Paul.'| i911 Jam &July. |on 
echange aM eecece sees wees - 4 wee = nao — 184, el —_ ol cue 7 N.Jd. Un. Roway, ‘ of hey 9% | can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
p 0000 00 ceccvececess Z wm an. per cent for 6 m > spot, fect, and with work mgenions! trived 
Fourth National Bank.....c...| 2000, 100| io0 | g00;000 } 200 | 203 [My 18:6,5¢ Gao | * (yi c anal Deb.) 1806 March & Bept./113 11S |e te car cach hair just teuing trom the skin, the 
Frechlin Govengulaminplicn..,. 2,500; 100 | 100 250,000 v7 20 \July, 1874. 4 percentfor6 mo. 6 uur. by Dela hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
Franklin Av, German Sav. Inst.| 2,000) 0 | 100 (000 | 100 | 110 |July, 1876, 10 per ct. for 6 mos. : Hadese 4; growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de 
prog savings Institution... 3000 £0 R.. po yen 30 | FS — Foanagny per at. Bee mo’ S.Y.CUen. 8 HR |... capicaen - He tected. Made only at BATCHELOUR'’S celebrated Wig 
erman seeceseees ee is, 1879, 15 per ct. for6m.8. | g |\. Centra! con m i % Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
Sua American do .. sesee.| 250,000} 30/10 cases | 8 obeb ae consee 9% ate A Bg 3 NE 
loternational do ..c.-scese| 1,800| 60] 100 | 150000 | 40 | 43 |San., 1873, 10 percent for 6 mos | § , ‘BAme Gen. M| 1607 | pai & Oot. |107 109 
irou Mountain do .s..e00...) 1,500 £0] 100 150,°0) . >: ony é ech ep ganesh Mi’ 1920 neg ra 4 Wh ag 
Lucas Me MET -<inmateeeem Moos it. Fo cooee 3 og duly 4 \* p Ge for 6 mo, @ | ‘ila. & brie 1M.) 1981 | pril @ Ucd- "13108 
ucas Mar!  teaeincceel aie win & aly, 157 . ¢. fr 6 mos. 5 Rag r 
Lucas jl, sesesessee| 1,000] 400} 100 | 160.000 | «. | 80 Hs + 18if, Dupe. 1 year. € [ aotmp. mect| Id |\prd her |'sug sha | BA TCHELON'S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE ' splen- 
Manufacturers Bank ..........| 3,000) 100 | 100 300,000 3s | ih July, 08? 6, 3 per cent, for 6 mo Pg vi Tit bY es | did. It never fails, The only true and perfe ct Dye 
Market Street Bank... 000.00. 12%] 100 aiaek : Jan,, 1316, 6 per ceut. for6 moe | g |i rdve, OT a "aie nde Tin Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment 
M ’ Bank.» H-4 100 | 100 729, 100 7 = July, 1876, Bpercent tors mm, | — TBE -- ed pr > 100 | no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects ot bad dyes 
Mercantile B wk... +..++seeeseee o | 10 400,000 60 ee | ‘an., 19; v! per eat tor 6 mos. Kalilroadt Shar+s leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown, Sol¢ 
Merchants Na‘ Bank 100 | 100 700,000 76 14 | wy, 1876, Eris $100.,..c00+) ove [Feds @ sng [19k 12k and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
National Bank of the State of Mo. | 3103 100 | 100 | 8,410,300 6) 16h | July, 1876, oi per cent fete do Preferrec... | .... | do do | ly $1 | No. 16 Bond Strect, N. Y__ Sold by alldruggists, 
North 8t. Lo .is Savir.gs Inetit’n 1008 $0 | 50 60,003 | 100 [ 108 | Fuly, 187 cent for 6 m0 \itivcis Contrede.| vee. [Jan July | $s ' sa 
Provident Savinvs Association. 100} 100 | 126000 | 160 | .. |suly, 1976, 6 sper cat for 6 os hh. en Ml | oh m1 Batchelor’ s Curative Ointment 
Second Nauon:! Bank.... 100 | 100 300,000 50 35 | son-Declaring. New Yor Cen... weet [vets az. | ‘5 97 
St. Lous do do 5,000| 100 | 100 500,000 140 -. | uly, 1876, 0 per cent for 6 mos O' w & Missie ppd’ eee. me ee «. |immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of th 
Tenth Watts ae na) 100 100 jroo 140 163 co ° athe percent for 6 u os. Pemnsylvania..ce.| see. |¥a, & Now. | 46 47 | Head, and ull Kruptions @ the Skin, Faco, or Body. 
" a ag 0, i > [Jan v per cent. fur mos » FiuwW.&C, sees ' 5 . . ate Le ‘ ; 
Unior Sarsegs Awoation:""""| "sso00\ "80 | ‘30 1,000,000 is a ote Cm PoPLW.&C. $100] wees Jawauely§ | > s | WA. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oi 
150, 4 4 uw 7 r cent. for 6 : P 
United States Savings Associat'n 1,400) 50) 50 70,000 » | s 4 iJ aly, 1878, 5 ar vent for 6 mie. Trust Company's Sonds. for the Hair. The best Mair Onl in use, 
Valtoy National Bank.....00...' .... } 100 | 100 250,000 ” 80 |Suly, 1375, 5 per cent for 6 mos. Freehold st m. | W. A. Batehelor’s Deatifrice for b ult. 
* & * e ying af 
ms Xnsurance Stocks. file rust Co. 1860 Aveil @ od 92% & ie p~eserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
American Central Insurance....; $,00° 25 925 800,000 17%: 18) July, 1874, 19 per cent for | yr © ON, Yeoosces 
Boatmen’s Insurance and Trust.| ‘600{ 30 | 100 60,000 4 ® | July, 1864, 10 per cent. APO 5s —___ _ 'W. A. Batchela’s New Cosmetique, 
Citizens 1,750! 100 | 100 175,000 90 «- |July, 1856, 5 per cent for 6nos * 
100 | 100 100,000 50 5 |Non- Declan g. Latest Quotations of Stack or. shomn, for tinting ae Hair, Ay hiskers, o1 
109 2 r . ” Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fuc- 
-~ — a va uly, 1076, “o = Late moe, TISXAS SECU RITIES. tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all azugguts 
io. | 100 | 196,000 |<; | So [yuty, 1676, 6 per cemt for 6 mos, er pM ms 
100 1, 7 > July, 1856, 5 per cent. or 6 mos | Reported Weekly by Forster, Lupitow & Co , — : 
100 | 100 150,000 on 74 |July, 1876, 5 “ P y a ’ per day. Agents wanted, All clasves 
80 ' 100 20. 090 18 20 |jan., 1876, 5 ” Bankers, 7 Wall Street. New Yous, 5 to 20 of working people of | th eexs you “ 
100 | 100 250,000 65 | 70 {July 187 ,5 per cout. for 6 mes, and Austin, Texas, 85 t old, $2 more money i cele eo te is th eir bel n 
100 | 100 249,00u 60 65 | uy, 1876, 5 per cent for 6 oe, —— localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
100 | 100 140,000 100 | ., |July, 1873, 5 « State Bonds. Bp Aexen. | than at any thing else. We offer emy jloyment that wil? 
100 | 100 200,000 65 | 70 ! uly, 1875, 5 percent for éaak Feane 63 Of 1992.... ---cece..-.cevcssoreee HO 92h pay handsomely oi very hour’s we wk. Full particu: 
7, Goll, Fr ntier defences. 109 ars, term¢, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaress at once. 
Street Railroad Stocks. } 4 ™ Sua 10° d¢ | Don’t dela ay. Hos is Be time. sae t i Kk fer wort cr 
4 do fs of 19 4 2. cccee 10: business elsewhere un il ae » have learned what we offer, 
B/S | S| |e Parton, |S eee s_Lieaton cs tnn e | 
- ” . od Se 
100 | 100 | 300,000 | 100 July, 1876 5 per et. for 6 mos, — —— 
50 5e 300,000 oe seescees 
100 | 100 | 990,000 ; 68 .. (July, 1876, 4 nt. fo; 
504 70 1 300,000 | { . ee ne MISFI | CARPE i Ss. 
50] 50 600,0C0 18 16 |i per cent. Nov. 1, 1870. 
Perera Stocks. ae ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
Bole 1 100 | 300 temo | oa | 9 Deoe ater Ist, 1074, 20 per cemt VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cugap, at the 
Laclede Gas Light...... .0....] 1,260) 100) 300) 2.2... | G0 | 22 |3ury, 1576, ¢ percent. for 6 mos, 
Here bebe | i] ie | HR as | | ap ARISE) | Ww 
Cotton Fast, to | toe “eae0 = | & len’ seve. 10€ per cent. 112 FULTON STREET, - « NE YORE 
; 70 75 |Dec. 1875, 12 perce’t fo ( res H 
ee | Meu $50.00 | as | 1 Feber for 6 1 08 CARPETS car :fully packed and sent{to ary partof the United States free 
r 7] es |l perce permonth hb 
1,003,000 | 4, | 100 |fulr, 1875 5 ver sector mos | Charge. 
| veeeeeee | 5 | vr ean eeese ae Send for Price List. %€1 J' A. BENDALL, 
: 9 ; . 
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THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











ANCHOR LINE. 
U. S. MALL STEAMSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow. 


ETHIOPTA .eeoe sees © 
VICTORIAS. 
BOLIVIA sees cece cencee 
ALSAT IA. c0. 000+ ceeeeece-0 Faturday, Uct. 14, at 2 P. M. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR DERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80, according to accommodations ; 
Tntecmediate, $35 ; Sieerage, $28. 







--- Saturday, Sept. 30, at 2 P. M. 


New York and London. 
RLYSIA....ccee woe. e datudry, Sept 24, at 10 A. M. 
GORDON CASTLE..,......caturiay, Sept. 30,at1 P.M 
ANGLIA... ceee+eseeeeeee- Satardsy, Oct. 7,at7 4, M 


UTOPLA..ccccesrooes-s -- Sa°urday, Uct. 14, at 1 P. M 
Cabi s, $35 to$70 ; Stecrag:, $26. 
Cain Excursion Jickets wut reduced rates. 
GH Drafts issved for any amount at current rates. 


‘ Company’s piers, No’» 20 and 21, North River, N Y¥ 


HENDFRSON KROPHERS, Agente, 7 Bowring Green 









-~ OUNARD LINE 
+ a ° 
Ks, auLisuap )840, 
‘che Briti-h and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork a, wom 
hree Se‘lings eve y we2k—From New Yor very 
Bs Ranges Bie A From boston every Tuesdas. 


Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPICL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Steams not Car-yrag Steerage.— First Class, £26. 

cond U'ass, £18. ] ; 
wg ot Carrying fteerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation, 


ROM NZ TORE OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Recurn Tickets c% favors ble terms. 

,) Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest * ater. 

Steerage tickets fror, Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts o1 europe, at Lowest rates. 

Through Balls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anwwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterranean ports. 

For wom and Cabin 

4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
oe donovan at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y 


» apply at the Company’s 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTTS 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, aud DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest RavEs, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. | 


—_————— 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
0W in gold: on eaca of its Verrels, thus giving Passen- 
g ors the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 

i danger at sea. 

i: The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid ick and HFADLANDSs. 









Tons. Tons. 

GPA PNicocccedssiccesoved 4871 CANADA..cccccccee 427 
EGYPT 5089 GREECE .. 4310 
TAL THE QUE 4470 
BANC } ENGLAND... 3441 

HOLLAN»-. 7 HELVETIA ........ 3970 
DENMARK ....-00-05+- $724 BRIN. .ccccccccccce 4040 


> 

One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
We inesey, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every tpnrsday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York 
Cabin passage to Liverpool...+eseeeseseeeeeee $70 and $80 

Prepesd Cabin paroage trom Liverpool, aud Excursion 
tickets to wiverpor! and retarn at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly 1 educed prices. : 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Carditt, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdav, Gott enburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

en. 

mite Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For turther particulars avvly at the Compavy’s offiea, 

. W. 2. R&T, Manage, 

69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Saturday, Sept. 23 at 9A. M. 
. Saturday, Oct. 7, at 7 A. M. 








“THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852) 
EVOTED 10 FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MUNES and INSURANCE 
ts Publisned Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CIT) 
PAVE DOLLARS PER *NSNUM in Advanc 


INSURANCE, 





EDUCATION, 











ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPARY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


(NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies. making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ai 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
3. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comvany, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





NEW YORK, Javuary 20th, 18 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT’ OF THE A 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity wit 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


Premiums received frow Jan. 1, 


to Dec. 31, 1875, inclisive.... 808,217 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... 


$897,190 





This Company bas issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
o risks have been taken upon ULL 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums wm irked off as earned during the 
Period AB ALOVE.cccreccrsccreccreccsereces 
Vaid for Losses, Exyenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period....... $701,382 50 
tceturn Premiun.s..., $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSEI8 


Cash in Bank.eccc.cccesesessoes $59 139 24 
United States and other stocks... .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intereet176,250 00 





$819,337 


—-—_—s 717 656 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple.....++ ix 
Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Compans, 
estimated at.ces coccee. cccccccceccsees 72,078 
Total Assets... coccceccsoecseness eee $1,002,391 


8IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cc) 

tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 4 
their legal representatives, on an-lafter TUESDAY, t). 
Ist day of February uext. 

A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declire? 
on the omount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 31st, 187°, which may be ertitied to par ic 

pate, certiticates for which will be issied on and = tte 
TUESDAY, the dth day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN K. MYERS, THUS. B MERRIOK, 
H.B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
@, D. H. GLLLESPLE, YE 
A. 8. BARNES, 

JOUN A BARTOW, 
CRANCIS: MORAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JENLAL READ, 


HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN UH. CLARK, 
JAMES Il. DUNHAM 
LEVI M, BATE 
RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANK LIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L, MERCHAN 
LHEO, W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


JUHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
Wittoversy Powg t, Secretary. 





MANHATTANVILLE, N.Y City. 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
aeir the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
san contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
snowleige of the French language. 
Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 
Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


8ishonw Hellmuth Colleges! 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., » 


afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS. 

1AN EDUCATION, to the sons «rd daughters of gentle- 
Mea, at VERY MODERATE CHARGKS, ‘The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an abie statf ot 
“uropean and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Mrap Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
3en, Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College. —Princieat : Rev. H, F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. as 

For partisuiars apply te the Principals 
respect.~ely. The next term COMMENCES 


Sxpremse.. Isr. 


Mount Washington 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Prineipy, 
Thoroughly educates pupils of all age» 
and both sexes, and opens its ‘Thirty- 
fourth year September 18.h, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business or 
for any American College. 

Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG, Md. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 

a separate building. 
Arrangéméats have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue, 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 


President. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Sey tember 15, 1876. 


PERRY HALL, Laks Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; ina 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y.: 


For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
OQ. WINTHROP STARK, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Vourse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for bvard, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution, Advantages su 
perior. Namber limited. Send for eata- 
logue, to = T. G. SCH RIVER, AM, 
i" Opens on September Lith, 1876. 
Archuliocese of New York. 


‘ 10 ’ VD 
ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for + 
Classical avd Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
DAY, SavzEWsEK 62h, 1876. 

Vers: Board and Tuition, per ycar, 
$300. 

For furth»r pertioulars apply to 

B. W. GOCKELN 8, J. Presidont, 















































Academy of the Sacred Heart, NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 


Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 


Conducted by the School Sisteis of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
cated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to devclop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 
PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
rup:ls zs dimited to one hundred and forty. 

Partor Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Younc Lapies, whose heakh requires 
special privileges, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive appliea- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Eduvational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
Catalogue 


Virginia Female Institut», 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Paiturs, A. M., Reetor, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 

Patronage from Nincteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues address toe Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CoLtecr Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovERN- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of tho city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity 

Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for h-althfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 

Sr. Josepa’s Preraratory Boarpine 
Scnoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 

_For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, _ 


SUNNY HALL, 
MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TUE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Iudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School’ 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens ou 
September 22nd, 1876, 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Enctisu, Frencu and Gsr- 
uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

= Circulars sent on application. 


















































